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Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


The native’s return 
: LOUIS ADAMIC 


American immigrant visits Yugoslavia and discovers his old country. 
A relveahing trevel book 


Pioneering with wildflowers 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Years of experimentation with wild flowers described, and illustrated 
with beautiful photographs. 
Victorian aftermath 
ESME WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


The trilogy of histories of English life and thought begun with T hese 
earnest Victorians and continued in The Victorian sunset is concluded with 
this study of England under Edward VII. 4 


The black mountain 
ALAN HILLGARTH 
STs shory Of & Belivicn hoy sith a anal amount of white blood anit 
- @ consuming ambition to escape his Indian heritage and be all white. 


Airman’s world; a book about flying 


PETER SUPF 
(Cyrus Brooks, translator) | 
Excellent air photographs show an airman’s view of cities, forests, moun- | 
tains, deserts, and clouds, which the text describes rhapsodically. 


Peace by revolution; an interpretation of Mexico a 
FRANK TANNENBAUM . 


A survey that combines the early history of Mexico and its racial back- 
ground with a discussion of modern tendencies. 


Tia Barbarita 
BARBARA PEART 


A Irish woman of seventy-nine tells of her guy, crowded, adventurous | q 
life in South America and Mexico. 


Moscow, 1911-1933 


ALLAN MONKHOUSE 





bs 


A Brits engine who was tied fr epionage and ebotagetlls of hi 


experiences working under the czar and under the soviet. 


Fireweed 
MILDRED WALKER 
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The public library ts 
and must be the foundation, 


the central support, 


of any system of 
adult 


education 


Ray STANNARD BAKER 
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Shoulder to Shoulder 


By GRATIA A. COUNTRYMAN 


President, American Library Association 


IVING today in the midst of social 
and economic changes is a new and excit- 
ing experience. Events of the gravest im- 
port are happening all around the globe. 
We watch eagerly for the daily papers; 
we feel an undercurrent of insecurity and 
suspense. Our minds at times seem to be 
going around in circles without any goal, 
wondering in what direction, if any, these 
events are leading. But in the apparent 
confusion there are definite efforts to find 
goals. There is an increasing tendency to 
attempt long-time planning, to find a 
course which leads to some definite end, 
or perhaps to some definite beginning. 

The library profession also seeks a 
course. We look out over this changing 
world and wonder how we as a profes- 
sional group are going to readjust our in- 
stitutions to new conditions. How are 
libraries going to function in the future? 
Will they be limited by city or county 
boundaries or to a metropolitan area? 
Where will they derive their income, from 
local, state, or federal funds? What legis- 
lation will be necessary to broaden or 
strengthen their foundations? What will 
be their place in the educational structure 
of the future ? 

We face many possible changes and turn 
to our professional organization for such 
vision and intensive study as only a central 
administrative body can give. It is a chal- 
lenge to the American Library Association 
to map out certain directions along which 


we can make our greatest contribution to 
new social and economic conditions. In 
return, the A. L. A. must have the moral 
and financial support of every member of 
the library profession. We need the finest 
kind of teamwork from everyone as never 
before. 

There is another marked tendency 
throughout the world, toward centraliza- 
tion under strong leadership. We have 
developed a strong national organization. 
It is indispensable to the effectiveness of 
our individual work. We have charged it 
with the responsibility of carrying out 
large projects for the expansion of library 
opportunities. It represents the force of 
a great group acting as a unit. Things 
move with great rapidity these days, and 
one must be alert. Through a strong 
central organization we are prepared to 
move rapidly as need arises. We will be 
increasingly dependent upon group action 
and group planning through our national 
organization. We need solidarity in our 
profession as we move out to meet the 
future. 

We are naturally depending upon our 
central administration to keep closely in 
touch with federal activities and with 
other national organizations, to watch our 
interests, and to offer our cooperation. 
All of us have been more or less disabled 
by official blindness to the services which 
our libraries offer. We need more publi- 
city, generally informed public opinion, 
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A. L. A. MEMBERSHIP BY REGIONS, 1933 


U S. Possessions 3? 
Foreign : 105 


Totals. Nov. 1, 1933 11,880 


Base Map Copyright, American Map Company, New York. Used by permission. 


As shown on the above map, the largest number of A. L. A. members live in the region in which the 
Montreal conference will be held June 25 to 30. 

“Charting the Course for Libraries,” the conference theme, promises to make the meeting one of importance 
to the whole library world. Will members in this region make a special effort to enlist non-members and 
invite them to attend what promises to be a truly historic meeting? 


and a widespread expression of apprecia- All of this work and responsibility which 








tion of library service which can come only 
from intelligent, directed effort on the part 
of our headquarters organization acting 
for us. 

We have been stressing the larger ends 
which we are trying to accomplish as a 
united group. We do not need to be re- 
minded of the many services, publications, 
statistics, and timely assistance which we 
receive as individual libraries from our 
headquarters office. 


we require of our professional organiza- 
tion cannot be done without the united 
strength of the whole profession. It isa 
sacrifice to many to pay their membership 
dues, but this is the time to sacrifice. It 
is not the time to withdraw membership, 
but to stand shoulder to shoulder. Weare 
receiving large returns on our small in- 
vestment. We are expecting a large in- 
crease in the figures on the above Mem- 
bership Chart. Please do not disappoint us. 
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A Program for Fiction Buying 


By GEORGE F. BOWERMAN 
Librarian, Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


| HE fiction problem is one which has 


always troubled our predecessors; we 
have always had it very much with us; 
and we shall no doubt hand it on, still 
interesting, still difficult, to our succes- 
sors. There is no one thoroughly satis- 
factory solution of the problem, one that 
will meet all cases. There are only some 
more or less satisfactory working pro- 
grams. One of these which has seemed 
to meet the situation fairly well in a large 
library is offered for your consideration, 
with the hope that it may prove sugges- 
tive and helpful elsewhere. 

First, before anyone has a chance to 
think from what follows that I do not 
believe in fiction, let me state my well 
grounded belief that the circulation of 
good fiction by the public library is a 
worthy part of its essential work as a 
“supplement of the public educational 
system.” Let me also point out, however, 
that one of the prime requisites for health, 
physical and mental, for the body of the 
individual or of the body politic, is a bal- 
anced ration. Good fiction has admitted 
values, but most novels are after all prop- 
erly to be classed among the desserts, the 
confections of literature, and not among 
the breads and meats, the fruits and veg- 
ttables. Believing this, I believe that it 
isthe business of the library in its work of 
popular education, or continuing the 





Address before the Order and Book Selection Round 
Table at the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference. 
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health figure, in its work of intellectual 
hygiene, to see to it that its constituents 
feed on a properly mixed intellectual diet 
which will help to produce well informed, 
thoughtful citizens. That end will not, 
I believe, be best attained with library 
circulations showing fiction percentages 
of 60, 70, and even 80 per cent, and 
these too often composed largely of weak- 
ling fiction. 


Lonc-TIME OBJECTIVE ACHIEVED 


The foregoing confession of faith, both 
as to the value of fiction and as to the 
need for a better balanced intellectual 
diet for library readers, is no new con- 
viction, but was formed early in my ex- 
perience as the librarian of a public 
library, more than thirty years ago, and 
has grown and deepened with the passing 
years. In changing from an earlier ad- 
ministrative librarianship to my present 
post in 1904, I was somewhat shocked to 
find that the people of the national capital, 
perhaps somewhat above the average in 
culture, who were taking books from their 
public library, were choosing nearly 84 
per cent fiction. Early efforts were made 
to bring down that percentage and they 
have been persisted in during all the in- 
tervening years, with reasonable success. 
In one year the percentage was reduced 
by 12 per cent, to 72; in eight years it 
was reduced 26 per cent, to 58. Since 
then the decline has been slower and more 
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variable. In 1917 it fell to 53, but in- 
creased to 57 in the war years. In 1933 
it has fallen to 50, the objective I had 
set many years before. Not satisfied, I 
hope to reduce it still further, with what 
success I cannot predict. 


Factors IN SECURING RESULTS 


What are the factors that have secured 
these results? It is perhaps needless to 
say to librarians that they have not come 
about without careful planning or by un- 
aided change in the tastes of readers. If the 
library had followed the easiest way of 
buying chiefly the books most asked for 
by the most vociferous and insistent of its 
readers, its fiction percentage would prob- 
ably have shown some but no such marked 
drop from the 84 per cent of 1904 as has 
actually happened. Although there has 
been no appreciable increase in the pro- 
portionate number of fiction titles pub- 
lished annually in the last thirty years, as 
compared with non-fiction, there has been 
greater diversification of subjects, im- 
provements in quality and more popu- 
larization of treatment, better printing 
and illustrations, in the non-fiction pub- 
lished in the same period. The change has 
come about more by a shifting of emphasis, 
made possible by the publishers, from fic- 
tion to non-fiction, than by any deliberate 
plan to reduce the purchase of fiction or 
its circulation. There has, however, been 
a steady raising of the standards of fiction 
purchased, and an increasing insistence 
that novels bought should possess positive 
qualities and not simply be additional 
titles from those turned out by the fiction 
factories. I recall that many years ago 
when a published annual report contained 
a comment on the falling fiction per- 
centage in our circulation, one of our 
fiction fiends who then read and still 
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reads two or three novels a day (nearly 
every library has some such readers) 
stopped me in the lobby to say: “Of course 
your fiction percentage falls; you won't 
give us what we want.” From the point 
of view of such a reader we have dras- 
tically limited our fiction purchases; she 
w uld be satisfied only if we had pur. 
chased copies of the entire 1,384 novels 
published in the United States in 1932. 


Reapers’ ADVISERS AID 


But the chief methods by which we 
have brought down the fiction percentage 
have been the offering of abundant stores 
of the best non-fiction, so far as possible 
on open shelves, the departmentalization 
of the library with competent people in 
charge who know their books, and the 
work of the readers’ advisers in tactfully 
and skilfully persuading readers to want 
non-fiction in preference to or in addition 
to fiction. Excessive fiction reading, the 
reading of poor fiction, is often what | 
call reading by default; that is, it is the 
reading of the books of the moment be- 
cause such titles are known and easily 
available; there is a default in leading the 
reader to something better. We have a 
readers’ adviser in fiction at our central 
library. A large part of her job is to 
wean people from the lighter, weaker fic- 
tion to the better fiction; also, in codper- 
ation with the readers’ adviser in biog- 
raphy in the adjoining room, to transfer 
part of the interest of the reader from fic- 
tion to biography; or, with the help of the 
near-by readers’ adviser in history, to en- 
list some of the interest in historical liter- 
ature. 

This paper is not primarily devoted to 
readers’ advisory work. However, the 


work of the readers’ advisers (both in the 
years since they have gone by this name 
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ss well as in the years before the terms 
“adult education” and “readers’ adviser” 
were invented) has been such an impor- 
tant factor in our fiction program that it 
requires more than passing mention. I 
have said that the fiction percentage in our 
circulation was reduced from 84 in 1904 
to §0 in 1933, with a drop of 5 per cent 
nce 1929. “The case for the readers’ ad- 
yiser is even stronger when it is pointed 
out that at the central library, which was 
our only library agency in 1904, and 
which is now the place where our readers’ 
advisory service is most fully developed, 
the fiction percentage has dropped from 
$4 in 1904 to 44 for adult fiction and 42 
for juvenile fiction in 1933. We do much 
ajvisory work for children at the cen- 
tral library and have there a readers’ ad- 
viser for adults in children’s literature. A 
comparative study of the fiction percent- 
ages at the central library and at the major 
branches and sub-branches reveals a close 
tation between the amount of reference 
and readers’ advisory service, or the lack 
of that service, and the percentages of non- 
fiction and fiction in the circulation. We 
give much advisory service at the main 
library and the fiction percentage is low. 
We give a large amount of such service 
at our largest branches, but less than at 
the main library. Such service tapers off 
gradually through the smaller of our ma- 
jor branches to almost nothing in our 
minor or sub-branches. The fiction per- 
centage is larger at the largest branch than 
atthe main library but much smaller than 
at the smaller branches, where it rises in 
almost direct proportion to the necessary 
reduction in reference and advisory 
ervice. As compared with 44 per cent 
for adult fiction at the central library, it 
8 61 per cent at our largest branch, an 
werage of 65 at all the major branches, 


and an average of 66 at the sub-branches. 
In the case of juvenile fiction the 42 per 
cent at the central library is replaced by 
an average of 46 per cent at all the 
branches and sub-branches. 


EFrrects oF Apvisory SERVICE 


That the demand for non-fiction is rap- 
idly increasing, and that correspondingly 
the relative demand for fiction is smaller 
may be shown from other figures, com- 
paring the circulation of certain classes 
in our central library in 1933 with that 


_ of 1929. Our total circulation increased 


from 1,561,000 volumes in 1929 to 2,630,- 
000 volumes in 1933. This is an increase 
of more than 68 per cent in these five 
years. However, our fiction circulation 
increased a little more than 51 per cent, 
whereas our non-fiction circulation in- 
creased almost 90 per cent. In the same 
five years at the central library where, 
as I have said, the fiction percentage of 
books circulated to adults has been re- 
duced to 44, the following increases in 
circulation for various classes are noted: 
sociology (including economics, educa- 
tion, and political science), 151 per cent 
increase ; biography, 132 per cent; history, 
121 per cent; philosophy, psychology, and 
religion, 102 per cent; fine arts and crafts, 
92 per cent; and industrial arts, 61 per 
cent. These increases are, it is believed, 
directly traceable to the work of the 
readers’ advisers added to the fact that 
the central library collections are rela- 
tively strong. The increased demand, 
due to the depression, for books on voca- 
tional education, on the economics of the 
depression, as well as the other subjects 
showing large increases, has been a factor. 
The readers’ advisers have, however, seen 
to it that the most important books in 
their specialties have been secured and 
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have brought books and readers together. 


ProGRAM Now In Force 


I have now given something of the 
background of our present program for 
the purchase of adult fiction. This pro- 
gram was outlined by Mr. W. Taylor 
Purdum, chief of our Acquisitions De- 
partment, in an article in the Library 
Journal, February 1, 1933. The essen- 
tial features of that program for the fiscal 
year 1933 were that not more than 200 
new fiction titles should be approved for 
duplication for the year, divided approx- 
imately as follows: (1) 67 per cent 
worth while novels of varying degrees of 
literary merit ; books which could be ques- 
tioned on moral grounds or because of 
incidental eroticism should naturally be 
bought only because of distinct merit; (2) 
13 per cent harmless light stories, includ- 
ing “loves;” (3) 10 per cent westerns; 
(4) 10 per cent mysteries and detectives ; 
these should be the ones least likely to ex- 
ert influence toward criminality and least 
suggestive of present day situations. The 
program also suggested that branch libra- 
rians give consideration to the possibility 
of deferring purchases until reprints are 
available at about one-third of the orig- 
inal prices. It also suggested that titles 
once popular but of inconspicuous liter- 
ary merit should not be replaced when 
worn out; and that light stories, westerns, 
and mysteries should be replaced with dis- 
cretion, that is, sparingly. The program 
stipulated that not exceeding 30 per cent 
of the book fund allotted to any agency 
should be devoted to fiction, including re- 
placements and classic fiction. 

What have been the results of the ap- 
plication of this program during the past 
year? It should be stated that the figure 
of 200 fiction titles was put as the limit 
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for the fiscal year 1933 since that had hap- 
pened to be the total chosen for the fiscal 
year 1932. When the figures for 193; 


were made up we found that but 177 | 


titles of new fiction had been purchased, 
divided as follows: 142 worth while noy. 
els, 14 light romances, 12 mysteries and 
detectives, and 9 westerns. Here again 
the central library with its corps of read- 
ers’ advisers made a good showing, since 
instead of spending 30 per cent of its allot. 
ment for fiction, it spent but 19 per cent 
and nearly half of that went for the re. 
placement of classic fiction. As a cut of 
about 35 per cent in book fund for the 


fiscal year 1933-34 was expected (and — 


has since been realized) large portions of 
the fiction allotments to the various agen- 
cies were spent on classic fiction through- 
out the library system, since it is felt that 


if we must be short anywhere in fiction it , 


should not be in the classics. 

For the present year the same program 
will be followed, except that the percent- 
age of the book fund allotment of any 
agency devoted to fiction will not exceed 
27 per cent of such allotment and that no 
new mystery and detective stories will be 
bought. 

In connection with our program of buy- 
ing a decreasing number of fiction titles, 
some comparisons are interesting. Ac- 
cording to the figures in the annual sum- 
mary numbers of the Publishers’ Weekly, 
the new fiction titles published in the 
United States for the last six years have 
risen from 1,153 in 1927 to 1,384 in 1932. 
In the same six years the Booklist, pub- 
lished by the American Library Associa- 
tion, has included fiction titles to the num- 
ber of 289 in 1927-28, rising to 433 in 
1930-31, and then falling to 276 in 1932- 
33. Inthe same period the Washington 
Public Library approved 300 titles in 
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1927-28 (11 more than the Booklist in- 
duded in that year) but the titles approved 


| for purchase have fallen steadily to 177 


for the past year (or 99 fewer than those 
included in the Booklist). 

It is too soon to have had any reaction 
fom our public to the discontinuance, for 
one year at least, of the purchase of new 
nystery and detective stories. There has 
een practically no complaint on the part 
of our public because of the smaller num- 


| ber of fiction titles chosen for purchase 


ind duplication. We and our public feel 
that we have not failed to stock any really 
Our program, there- 
jore, seems to meet with general ap- 
poval, or at least with the acquiescence of 
wr public. At any rate we believe that 
it is sound educationally. We are sure 
that this limitation to fewer titles is better 


) plicy even in normal times, and most 


wrtainly in a time of depression. It is 
wted in Mr. John A. Lowe’s Public 
library administration, published by the 
AL. A. in 1928 (page 151) that, “A 
god standard is that the non-fiction 
sould comprise at least 30 per cent of the 
tal circulation ;” that is, that fiction cir- 
ulation may be as much as 70 per cent of 
te total. In view of the foregoing, this 
tandard seems rather lax. During a long 
aprience in appearing before appropria- 
ton committees of the House and Senate 
i the United States Congress, I have 
und that I could almost always secure 
terest and often a sympathetic response 
0 pleas for increased funds, especially 
wok funds, when I showed the committee 
tut a constantly decreasing portion of our 
itulation was fiction, and that hence 
idecreasing percentage of the book fund 
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went for fiction. Even though some 
members of the committee may be omniv- 
orous readers of fiction, and especially of 
detective stories, I believe that our recent 
decision to suspend the purchase of all 
new mysteries and detectives will meet 
with approval and may help us in our 
efforts to restore the sum cut from our 
book fund. It will be generally recog- 
nized that standards governing expendi- 
tures of tax money should be quite dif- 
ferent from those of individuals in their 
personal expenditures. 

Our program may not be suited to 
other libraries. It is perhaps better suited 
to the large library where the directing 
head is further removed from the people 
and so may be able to follow a policy that 
may seem more drastic and even more 
autocratic, though it is really entirely in 
the spirit of enlightened democracy. 
Probably the librarian of the small li- 
brary, in daily face-to-face contact with 
her public, would find it harder to limit 
the number of fiction titles and the pro- 
portionate amount of the book fund de- 
voted to fiction, and to refuse to buy 
weak and machine-made novels. But do 
not these small libraries in many cases 
have relatively smaller funds than have 
the large libraries? And are they not 
often more severely cut in times of re- 
trenchment? If they could show appro- 
priating bodies that book funds were more 
largely spent on the better worth while 
books, and that the library was thus more 
truly educational, would they not be more 
likely to escape drastic cutting? The plan 
outlined has worked well in one large 
library. I believe it is worth considera- 
tion by the small library. 


Dk KE 
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The Teacher and the Library: Possi- 
bilities and Responsibilities 


By ETHEL M. FEAGLEY 


Special Consultant, Teachers College Library, Columbia University 


EACHERS’ indifference to the school 
library as an aid to their classroom work 
is being assailed on all sides. Librarians 
always have criticized their lack of interest 
but departments other than the library 
have also been conscious of this unconcern. 
Supervisors report that student teachers 
often fail in their teaching because of in- 
accurate use of reference books and lack 
of familiarity with the materials actually 
available for instruction in a_ specific 
grade. Even in the field of industry the 
ability to find information and to exhaust 
relevant sources is deemed an asset. A 
recent study by Byron A. Soule, “Book 
Ability: An Outline of the Course in 
Chemical Literature at the University of 
Michigan,” printed in the Journal of 
Chemical Education, November, 1932, 
undertaken to discover the attributes the 
commercial world desires in a chemist, 
shows that industrial executives consist- 
ently emphasize not only book knowledge 
but also book ability. Yet little attention 
is given to training in this field. Because 
libraries exist and their doors are open to 
students, it seems to be taken for granted 


Delivered before the group meeting of Librarians 
of Normal Schools and Teachers Colleges and Libra- 
rians Concerned with Training of School Librarians, 
of the School Libraries Section, at the Fifty-fifth 
Annual Conference of the American Library As- 
sociation. 


that no definite instruction is necessary, 
So perhaps this failure to use the college 
or school library to the fullest extent 
is due not to indifference on the part 
of students but to inadequacy in the 
instruction and guidance provided for 
them. Mr. B. Lamar Johnson, one of the 
speakers on the conference program, in his 
survey, The secondary school library, for 
the office of education, strikes this same 
note. Speaking of teacher-library co- 
operation, he concludes: “In general, such 
difficulties as are reported appear to center 
around the fact that teachers fail to real- 
ize the resources of the library. This 
situation is, it would seem, one which 
must be attacked during college days of 
teachers in training. A much needed in- 
vestigation is that of provisions which 
teacher training institutions are making 
and can make for instructing their 
students, first, in the use of libraries, and 
second, in the use of library materials as 
an aid to teaching in the secondary school.” 

Some colleges are aware of this need. 
At Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for instance, the library has inaugu- 
rated a program of advisory service which 
among other things is attempting to carry 
out the two provisions Mr. Johnson men- 
tioned: instructing teachers in the use of 
the college library and presenting to them 
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library materials which will be helpful 
when they teach. When this new library 
department began its work about two years 
ago, it seemed advisable as a first step to 
determine whether students really needed 
instruction in the use of reference materials 
and library procedure, and if they did to 
call attention to the fact. So a diagnostic 
test was devised including questions based 
upon actual problems which face students 
and teachers in their school work. This 
questionnaire was presented to three groups 
of students in the department of secondary 
education, a class of seniors from Barnard 
and Columbia colleges, a Saturday class 
of experienced teachers in the field, and a 
group of supervisors—about two hundred 
and fifty students in all. The results were 
most interesting. “The lack of knowledge 
was far greater than had been anticipated, 
but what was more important, the students 
were confronted with proof that they 
needed this type of information. And 
they resented their ignorance. As they 
handed in their papers several stopped to 
ask where “one might become intelligent 
in these matters” or when they would 
learn the answers to these questions. One 
youth asked for a conference the next day, 
remarking, “This is the kind of informa- 
tion I should have this minute.”” Many of 
the papers contained statements of the 
same kind. During the months following 
these tests, a great number of students 
called on the consultant for help in locat- 
ing information of various kinds. Their 
Tequests covered a wide range, but they 
had the common denominator of a need 
for instruction in the use of library tools. 

The advisory service at Teachers Col- 
lege has been continuing along four lines: 
work with individual students as men- 
tioned above ; general lectures open to the 
entire student body explaining the organi- 
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zation of the library and the use of the 
card catalog and periodical indexes ; meet- 
ings with classes on the invitation of the 
instructor when the consultant presents 
the reference and bibliographic tools for 
that particular subject and explains meth- 
ods of attack in beginning a term paper 
or a research study; group meetings with 
English teachers, history teachers, and the 
like, to present the reference and sup- 
plementary materials useful in teaching 
each of these subjects, thereby giving to 
these future teachers a glimpse of the pos- 
sibilities and benefits to be derived from 
working with a school library. 


STUDENTS PERTURBED BY IGNORANCE 


On the whole, students seem to appreci- 
ate the opportunity to examine these mate- 
rials. Those who have had teaching ex- 
perience are particularly interested. Usu- 
ally they express surprise at the wealth 
of teaching material which had been un- 
known to them and often they indicate 
their intentions to make better use of their 
school libraries when they return. And 
they will accept no excuses for their ig- 
norance. This past summer a group of 
history teachers were tested on their 
knowledge of history reference materials. 
Again the scores were quite low and the 
students were much perturbed by this fact. 
When the adviser, after returning the 
papers, remarked that perhaps the test 
was not quite fair because it covered the 
entire field of history and its allied sub- 
jects, several students immediately an- 
swered, “But if we are to be history spe- 
cialists we should know all phases of the 
subject and certainly the reference tools.” 
And as usual they conclude with the 
query: ‘““Why are there no courses given 
to present these materials?” Teachers 
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College hopes to answer this question in 
the near future by giving a series of unit 
courses on just such tools. 


PRINCIPALS UNAWARE OF AIDS 


In one section which was tested there 
were a number of principals of high 
schools. Several of them came in for 
conferences and admitted that they had 
never before realized how important this 
type of information was. They usually 
departed announcing that they intended to 
see that their teachers and students re- 
ceived some such instruction. In fact, one 
principal declared that he should certainly 
confer with his school librarian about this 
matter. The consultant had a suspicion 
that the school librarian was already aware 
of these library tools, and so she was not 
surprised when this particular principal 
returned the following week and sheepishly 
admitted: ‘Do you know we had most 
of those books in our school library and my 
librarian was not a bit pleased that I did 
not know about them?” 

A principal who is alive to the value 
of his school library, who makes use of its 
materials himself, and who is enthusiastic 
about integrating its work with every 
subject in the school can in one week ac- 
complish more in the way of teacher co- 
operation than can the librarian by an 
entire year’s work. This fact was well 
illustrated by an incident in a high school 
library in Connecticut. The school li- 
brarian had been ill for part of a week and 
in her absence the principal had taken 
charge of the library. When she returned 
the principal greeted her with the remark 
that he was glad she had recovered but 
that he regretted turning over the library 
as he had enjoyed the work immensely and 
felt he had learned more about his school 
in this short time than from all his previous 
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experience. But the students and teach. 
ers had a different story to tell. It seemed 
that when the principal discovered that 
fines were unpaid he sent for the offending 
debtors one by one, calling them out of 
class, and when the pupils as usual said 
they could not pay the fines, the principal 
paid the amount and transferred the debt 
to his own account. Needless to say no 
pupil dared to owe money to the principal 
of his school and the fine drawer was 
simply overflowing with paid-up fines, 
When classes came to the library for refer- 
ence work if the principal was unable to 
find the material he sent for the teacher 
and if she did not know he asked, “What 
do you mean by sending children here for 
information you do not know yourself?” 
So teachers were forced to visit the library 
and to guide the reference work of their 
own students. As a result of this experi- 
ence the principal found out a great deal 
about the methods of work in the various 
classes and just how much the library func- 
tioned in the life of the school. Whether 
by taking advantage of such an accident or 
by planned strategy, the school librarian 
does well to keep her principal constantly 
aware of the library and its work. 


Mucu DEPENDS ON SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


How successfully the point of view and 
training which the teachers and principals 
are receiving at Teachers College will 
carry over into the work of the school 
depends to a large degree upon the school 
librarian. Upon her falls the responsi- 


bility of meeting this changed attitude 
and continuing the training begun. She 
must be willing and prepared to discuss 
library plans with the teachers, to keep 
them informed about library resources, 
and to adapt library procedures to fit class- 
room problems. Nor is the learning to be 
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entirely on the teachers’ side. The libra- 
rian has much to offer but also much to 
learn about the curriculum and methods 
of teaching. In order to help the students 
with their work she must familiarize her- 
self with the course of study and know the 
general topics being studied. If at all 
possible she should visit classes so she may 
observe classroom methods and _ needs. 
When this cannot be done attendance at 
departmental or faculty meetings may 
serve as a substitute. 


Must Prove Her ABILITY 


That many teachers are already coéper- 
ating with the librarians of their schools 
is shown in the office of education survey 
where one finds listed forty-four devices 
reported by teachers to encourage the use 
of the library. Unfortunately, however, 
teachers do not always value the school li- 
brary and sometimes are not willing to co- 
operate with the librarian. In such a case 
itis the librarian’s duty to change this 
state of affairs even though it may require 
years of slow and tactful approach. One 
cannot suddenly decide to help the teach- 
ersin a school and the next morning expect 
to be welcomed with open arms. Often 
the teachers do not want to be helped and 
uually they do not think the librarian is 
the person to render the service. She must 
prove her ability by taking advantage of 
tvery opportunity to call their attention to 
the library’s possibilities, by sending them 
notices of new things in the library help- 
ful to their class work, organizing faculty 
book clubs, inserting library notices in the 
faculty bulletins, or in any other of the 
various ways suggested in the survey men- 
tioned above. 

A good plan for inaugurating a faculty 
campaign is to ask the principal to hold a 
faculty meeting in the library. At this 





time the librarian can arrange an exhibit 
of books, magazines, pamphlets, and pic- 
tures on tables where teachers can ex- 
amine them. If the material is arranged 
by departments the teachers can more easily 
find their own group. A good time to hold 
such an exhibit is at the beginning of the 
term when the library collection is practi- 
cally intact. In very large schools the li- 
brarian can invite the chairman of each 
department to schedule a departmental 
meeting in the library when an exhibit of 
the same sort can be prepared for them. 

By helping teachers a bit with their 
problems in extension courses the librarian 
can illustrate the value of a library. I 
know of one high school librarian who 
gained the confidence and codperation of 
an industrial department of a school be- 
cause she helped two teachers with some 
work they were taking at a nearby uni- 
versity. One was studying the history of 
the English language and the other needed 
material in vocational guidance and public 
speaking. In both cases the school library 
yielded reference material and these two 
teachers were extremely grateful—and 
surprised as well. 

After experiences of this kind teachers 
are far more willing to discuss class prob- 
lems with the librarian. This often leads 
to the finest kind of library teaching. 
When there is close codperation between 
teacher and librarian the library lessons 
can be made part of a definite class assign- 
ment. If the librarian alone gives all the 
instruction she can usually present the les- 
sons only once to each class, thereby con- 
tributing to the fallacy that if one reads 
or hears or can state what should be done 
one can therefore do it. Recollections of 
our own attempts to swim, to dance, or to 
drive a car will prove to each one of us 
how far apart an understanding of what 
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to do and actually doing are. Nor is the 
new skill usually learned in a strictly 
logical manner. It is only after learning 
a number of isolated facts that one begins 
to see the connection between them. These 
facts are then arranged in logical order 
and as progress is made in the study of the 
subject more details are added to the 
structure. So one lesson on the use of the 
dictionary, encyclopedia, or card catalog 
does not mean that all details are mastered 
and will never be forgotten. Practice is 
needed but not by forced situations. The 
information and _ techniques must be 
thrown into every possible combination 
with all his classes if the student is to 
make them his own and is to understand 
their application to his school work. 
Certain portions of library instruction 
material could easily be incorporated into 
the course of study of each subject. There 
is little reason, for instance, for a librarian 
taking time to present to class after class 
a lesson on the parts of the book. How 
much better if occasionally teachers would 
have pupils read and comment on the pref- 
ace and introduction to a new textbook, 
or would call attention to the date of 
publication and copyright date, and when 
reviewing or working out individual prob- 
lems teach the use of the index as a means 
of locating definite information. Later 
when English teachers have their pupils 
hunt up poems in anthologies, they could 
continue this index instruction by explain- 
ing the use of author, title, and first line 
indexes. Instead of a dictionary lesson by 
the librarian suppose the science teacher 
had pupils consult the dictionary for scien- 
tific definitions, the foreign language 
teacher for derivations of English words, 
the teacher of geography for the location 
or population of a particular city, the Eng- 
lish teacher for allusions to mythological 
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or fictitious characters, the meaning of 
foreign phrases, or the choice of synonyms, 
and every teacher for the spelling, pronun- 
ciation, and use of new or misused words, 
Pupils would appreciate the scope of the 
dictionary and by this constant reference 
to it really learn to use its varied parts and 
in the learning acquire information help- 
ful in a real situation. This does not 
imply that the librarian should never teach 
the use of the dictionary. She can often 
present the material in a manner more 
helpful and interesting than can the class- 
room teacher. But it will be a better 
lesson if it is applied to the regular class 
work. 


“DicTIONARY DaiLty Dozens” 


Immediately the criticism is raised that 
teachers cannot teach these lessons. Per- 
haps the majority of them are not yet pre- 
pared to do so. It is training in just such 
methods that is needed in teachers col- 
leges. But that some teachers can already 
surpass the librarian at her own game, 
witness the article written by Carol F. 
Hovius, an English teacher, called “Dic- 
tionary Daily Dozens,” published in the 
English Journal, January, 1932. This 
teacher made a sporting offer to her class 
that she would undertake to explain the 
meaning of any new word they could find 
in the dictionary. Naturally, certain types 
of words had to be eliminated and in the 
ensuing discussion the pupils helped to 
devise rules for the game: pupils must be 
able to pronounce and define the words 
presented and they should exclude foreign 
phrases, obsolete words, and all technical 
and scientific terms. The following day 


the students arrived at class wailing that 
they could not tell when a word was obso- 
lete and that they could not pronounce 
the words because they did not know the 
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meaning of those funny marks. By request 
the period was given over to a lesson on 
the use of the dictionary. The next day 
the pupils appeared with their lists of 
words and this teacher, well grounded in 
a knowledge of languages and etymology, 
was able to pick out the roots and affixes 
and by explaining the meaning of these 
component parts built up definitions for 
all the words. These pupils learned how 
to use the dictionary, and, in addition, en- 
riched their vocabularies, were convinced 
of at least one value of a foreign language, 
and became word conscious. Of course, it 
would be ridiculous and suicidal as well 
for every librarian or even every English 
teacher to attempt to give a dictionary les- 
son in this same manner. The point of the 
incident is that there are numerous ways 
of presenting the material and the lesson 
is likely to be a better one when it is moti- 
vated by the need for definite information 
in a specific class. 

Another English teacher, Cecilia J. 
Allen, described her method of giving some 
dictionary drill incidental to a project in 
reading dramatic verse in an_ article, 
“Finding the Drama in Dramatic Verse,” 
which was printed in the English Journal, 
September, 1933. Her students were asked 
to practice reading their selections and be- 
cause fumbling over a word destroys the 
illusion they were to underline any word 
they could not understand or pronounce. 
In preparation for the final dramatization 
aday was given to pronunciation prob- 
lems. The teacher states that this intro- 
duced and made vital a later project in 
the mastery of diacritical marks and the 
correct pronunciation of troublesome 
words, 

Still another instance of a teacher’s 
knowledge of the reference tools of her 
subject was brought out in the April, 


1933, issue of the Historical Outlook, in 
which Florence Bernd, a teacher in a 
southern high school, described two class 
projects in medieval history. In guiding 
her students in their search for authentic 
sources for the representation of historic 
characters this teacher had them use not 
only the Encyclopaedia Britannica but 
also the Jewish encyclopedia, Catholic en- 
cyclopedia, Schaff-Herzog encyclopedia of 
religious knowledge, and the Allgemeine 
deutsche biographie. The article indicated 
that the materials used were the diction- 
aries of biography and encyclopedias found 
in the average high school and public 
library. I am not advocating that every 
history teacher should use these same refer- 
ence books when teaching medieval history. 
The point of this incident is that the 
teacher’s knowledge of reference mate- 
rials should be broader than the high school 
course of study or the boundaries of the 
high school library. 


ENLISTING THE FACULTY 


Library instruction should not be a 
separate course taught by means of arti- 
ficial situations but an integral part of 
every subject in the curriculum. To give 
pupils the knowledge and practice which 
will make them independent users of refer- 
ence books and the library is an aim which 
cannot be accomplished by the librarian 
alone. The planning of the library in- 
struction program, therefore, should be 
undertaken by the entire faculty. The 
librarian will be the leader and adviser 
in the project, but unless she enlists the 
help of every teacher she is powerless to 
accomplish the desired results. A com- 
mittee composed of the librarian and heads 
of departments could meet and discuss the 
various directing study techniques which 
are needed by their pupils and which 
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should be stressed in all classes. Guid- 
ance in the manner of reading—skim- 
ming, skipping, re-reading—note taking in 
their own words as opposed to copying 
wholesale from encyclopedias, and the 
value of outlining are some of the items 
which could be part of a unit in methods 
of study in each subject. 

Such a codperative system of library in- 
struction is not a starting point but an 
ideal toward which one should aim. To 
the school librarian who is attempting to 
teach library lessons for the first time the 
best advice is to study the courses of 
study prepared by experienced librarians; 
to acquaint yourself with the curriculum 
of the school; and then to plan your les- 
sons around some unit being studied at that 
time. By listening to these lessons the 
teachers may become interested in the proj- 
ect. In one New England high school, 
for instance, the head of the English de- 
partment has incorporated part of the 
library instruction material into the course 
of study in English. All this paves the 
way for having teachers and librarians 
together planning and teaching these les- 
sons. And even under the most ideal 
conditions there will always be some les- 
sons which can best be presented by the 
librarian. She may go into the classroom 
on the invitation of the teacher to instruct 
the class in the use of some reference tool 
or group of tools needed in working out a 
class assignment; or she may have groups 
come to the library for instruction in the 
arrangement of the books and the use of 
the card catalog. 

Nor will this codperative system of li- 
brary instruction relieve the librarian of 
the responsibility of the entire project. 
Everybody’s business too often becomes 
nobody’s business and the librarian will be 
the logical person on the faculty to urge 


the inclusion of these tools of learning, 
She may teach fewer actual classes byt 
she will be expected to advise and assist 
teachers with their plans for integrated 
instruction. This will entail information 
and reference method of a more advanced 
type. In addition to working with students 
she will be codperating with a group of 
adults each one of whom has extensive 
knowledge of a particular field. To serve 
such a clientele the librarian must keep 
adding to her stock of professional knowl- 
edge and techniques. No matter how 
thorough and extensive her training has 
been there will remain areas to be ex- 
plored. For instance, no librarian ever 
knows as much as she should about refer- 
ence books, even the limited collection in 
the school library. Fifteen or twenty 
minutes a week devoted to a careful ex- 
amination of her reference collection, the 
arrangement of material in each volume, 
the indexes, and particularly the prefaces 
which present the scope of the work and 
indicate what other books are needed to 
supplement its information, will greatly 
increase her efficiency in the reference 
work of the school. And she must be 
acquainted with the reference possibilities 
in the neighboring college or public library 
so that she can direct the further research 
of students or teachers to the additional 
resources of these larger libraries. 

In the subjects of the curriculum it is 
true that librarians are usually “omniscient 
smatterers” but usually there is one sub- 
ject other than library science for which 
each one has displayed some special apti- 
tude. It may be the major of her college 
course or for the teacher-librarian the sub- 
ject she is teaching, but whatever it is— 
history, literature, or science—it should 
continue to receive attention and study. 
Such breadth of knowledge will enrich 
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the librarian’s school work and improve 
her standing with the members of the 
faculty. I realize that the school librarian 
has a long and busy day with many outside 
duties and that there is little time for 
study. But the pursuit of knowledge can 
be thrilling, and if the information is taken 
insmall but regular doses it will not prove 
unpalatable. A recent writer has well 
suggested the joy which can be obtained 
from study and the boredom which would 
result from infinite knowledge when 
speaking of Minerva, who, he said, was 
born full grown and prematurely wise, he 
concludes, ‘She must have lost most of 
the fun of life.” 

If the teacher-librarian relationship 
suggested here is to become possible it 
means two things: ‘The teachers must 
be masters of the reference tools and liter- 
ature of their own subjects, and the libra- 
tian must become acquainted with the 
courses of study and methods of instruc- 
tion in her school. It therefore follows 
that a great deal of the training that li- 
brarians receive in library school could 
well be used by teachers and certainly 
some of the methods used in the teaching 
profession would be an asset to the school 
librarian. There has been a gradual break- 
down of the lines separating the various 
subjects in the modern school. There is 
still need for a removal of some of the 
imaginary lines between the work of the 
librarian and the teacher. In the library 
and in the classroom the aim should be the 
broad one pronounced by Glenn Frank in 
his “Prayer for Teachers:” “Save us from 
the blight of specialism; give us reverence 
for our materials, that we may master the 
facts of our particular fields, but help us 
tosee that all facts are dead until they are 
elated to the rest of knowledge and the 
test of life.” 


Aid with School Building 
Projects 


Many grants being made to schools 
by the Public Works Administration for 
new buildings suggested the printing of 
the bibliography on “School Libraries— 
Planning and Equipment,” found at the 
end of this Bulletin. School librarians 
and administrators working on building 
projects will also find helpful ideas in 
Planning the school library, an illustrated 
pamphlet sent free on request by the Li- 
brary Bureau, 465 Washington Street, 
Buffalo, New York; 104 Luckie Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia; or 915 South Hill 
Street, Los Angeles. 


OFA, 


Will You Help? 


For over a year, the Committee on 
Library Terminology has been working 
on an organized plan to make a study of 
library terminology and eventually to 
make available for publication an authori- 
tative list of English terms with 
their abbreviations, definitions, and foreign 
equivalents which are in common use in 
the United States and Canada. 

Realizing this is a stupendous piece of 
work, the committee is calling upon mem- 
bers of the profession for assistance in read- 
ing books, pamphlets, and periodicals for 
the compilation of these terms. 

This is an opportunity for any one to 
make a contribution to a professional 
undertaking. At the same time, any one 
assisting in this work will reap benefit and 
pleasure from the reading and compiling 
of terms. 

If you are willing to aid, please write 
to Susan Grey Akers, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Library Terminology, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 
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By T. P. SEVENSMA 


Librarian, League of Nations, Geneva, Switzerland 


HEN I started my career as a 
librarian, now more than twenty years 
ago, I began my practical work in an old 
municipal university library. The build- 
ing was a very old one, which had been 
adapted to library purposes. It was sadly 
neglected and very dusty. The staff was 
composed of gentlemen who were poorly 
paid, and who divided their working hours 
between private interests and library 
work. The stacks were neither heated in 
winter nor lighted; but the great value 
and interest of their contents I was to dis- 
cover later. 

This start was not very encouraging, 
and I think that is one of the reasons why 
I have since tried to get information about 
libraries in other countries. I remember 
still quite clearly that the annual re- 
ports of the Library of Congress—one of 
my American sources of knowledge—were 
a revelation to me. There people had 
discovered the great possibilities offered by 
a well organized library! From then on 
I tried to gather knowledge about libra- 
ries from books, descriptions, statistics, 
and, primarily, from personal visits to 
other libraries. 

My career furnished me with an op- 
portunity to organize and reorganize li- 
braries of different kinds. My present 
position as librarian of the League of 
Nations brings me into constant touch 
~ Delivered before the American Library Institute 


during the Fifty-fifth Annual Conference of the 
American Library Association. 


with libraries in different countries, and 
the secretaryship of the International 
Federation of Library Associations has 
given me a further opportunity of estab- 
lishing contact with library work in many 
countries. 

For this reason I venture to speak to 
you of the comparison between American 
and European libraries, or, to be more 
exact, to make some observations of a com- 
parative nature about libraries in the 
United States and in European countries. 


A STRIKING DIFFERENCE 


I think the first and most striking point 
of difference between American and Euro- 
pean libraries lies in the buildings. I 
think you, my American colleagues, are 
justly proud of your many splendid and 
practical buildings. They are, in my 
opinion, not merely the result of a period 
of extreme prosperity, but also the ex- 
pression of the American people—of their 
recognition of the library as an important 
public service and as an impartial educative 
institution free from all political bias. 

Now, let me turn to Europe. 

In England and Scotland there are 
numerous fine library buildings, and the 
British Museum is a remarkable nine- 
teenth century monument to library work. 

As regards other European countries, 
Sweden and Norway have a few fine, 
monumental library buildings copied from 
American models. 
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France is still waiting for an impres- 
sive modern library building. 

Belgium has a modern building in the 
Louvain library. 

In Italy a magnificent project is actually 
in execution in Florence. That for Rome 
is, so far, only a project. 

Germany has its state library in Berlin, 
its Deutsche Biicherei in Leipzig, and 
now its Technische Biicherei in Munich. 
But many of its large and interesting libra- 
ries are still housed in old unpractical 
buildings. 

Prague has a good public library copied 
from American examples, but the big uni- 
versity library there is still obliged to 
adapt an old and impractical building to 
its needs. 

Poland constructed a good modern 
building in Warsaw, but the excellent 
project for the Krakow library remains 
unexecuted. 

Last, but not least, Switzerland pos- 
sesses the well built Zentralbibliothek in 
Zurich, and since 1932 its unequalled 
national library in Berne. 

A visit to European libraries, especially 
those on the Continent, must, from this 
point of view, be a disappointment to you 
American librarians; and when I decided 
to speak to you comparing American and 
European libraries, I did so with the idea 
of warning visitors to European libraries 
against the disappointment of the first im- 
pression, and of preparing your minds for 
the enormous differences that exist be- 
tween them. 

The mechanism for the consultation of 
libraries in the United States is another 
object of admiration to European libra- 
tians; fine catalogs and files fitted with 
printed or neatly typed cards; dictionary 
catalogs and classifications in accordance. 
with modern needs, or even both types of 


catalogs ; shelving with clear and elaborate 
labels on the books; and, above all, in 
most libraries, free access to the book col- 
lections. 

In many European libraries, on the 
other hand, there are no up-to-date card 
catalogs, but rather one finds numbers of 
heavy volumes filled with handwritten 
cards pasted on large white pages, or some- 
times large handwritten cards kept in cum- 
bersome drawers—one catalog for the 
author entries, another for the classifica- 
tion. The classification itself is often an- 
tiquated—an object of constant renewal 
and constant sorrow to the staff! And as 
a rule the stacks are not accessible to visi- 
tors. An accurate description of the book 
which the reader desires must first be 
filled in, and then the reader has to wait 
patiently until the book reaches him. 

I know this gloomy picture is not true 
of all European libraries. There are a 
number of modern public libraries or- 
ganized, one might say, in the Anglo- 
American way. ‘There are also a few 
libraries where energetic librarians of radi- 
cal instincts have succeeded in introducing 
modern methods for catalogs or in reor- 
ganizing the classification. But on the 
whole, one has to admit that by far the 
greater number of European libraries give 
the American librarian and student the 
impression of “rocks of conservatism,” as 
one of my colleagues once described it. 

And here I would like to put in a de- 
fense of our old European libraries and 
their keepers. We must not forget that 
they started work at the other end from 
your American libraries. The nineteenth 
century created in the United States a 
need for books and libraries, as far as the 
general reader was concerned. Your li- 
braries—especially your public libraries— 
have been developed consciously as an im- 
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portant instrument in the education, in- 
struction, and general culture of the popu- 
lation. They have started as a public 
service on new ground. You produced 
librarians who understood the needs of 
your population in the domain of books, 
and who knew how to meet those needs. 
And, at the same time, you had among 
your successful business men those who 
were sympathetic to the possibilities of 
education offered by a well organized 
library, and who expressed their sympathy 
by generous donations. From that time 
on, your library system has justly earned 
a high reputation. It has influenced the 
library world more strongly than many of 
you perhaps realize, and now forms part 
of your general educational scheme. 

Let us go back once more to the libra- 
ries of Europe. 

Before the discovery of America, there 
were in Europe many fine libraries—cen- 
ters where learned men were busy reading 
and copying manuscript books; pre- 
serving these treasured volumes from de- 
terioration; cataloging and classifying 
them; binding them; and even in some 
cases chaining them to the reading desks. 
Since those times library work has gone 
steadily ahead. From manuscripts came 
printed books. Printing presses multi- 
plied them, and large collections grew up. 
Libraries have been combined. Buildings 
have been enlarged. But the tradition re- 
mains the same. A library is a collection 
of treasures, to be carefully guarded by 
the librarian. His title has been ‘‘Custos,” 
“Custodian,” “Guardian,” “Conservator.” 
His task has been not to bring the books 
nearer to the reader, but rather to inspire 
the reader with a proper awe of the books. 

In most European countries the public 
has still a great respect for libraries. For 
them libraries are cemeteries of books, 


where the deceased do not like to be dis- 
turbed. I remember very well when | 
was a student my friends and I had al- 
ways to overcome our shyness in order to 
enter the library of our university. And 
I remember, too, that the first time we 
ventured there, we had to wait patiently, 
and were nevertheless barked at by an em- 
ployee. This was not, I am sorry to say, 
an exception. JI think in these days the 
public no longer accepts such treatment, 
but they still keep their wholesome respect 
for a library. 

To take another example from my own 
experience. When in Holland, under 
Anglo-American influence, new libraries 
for the general reader were to be founded, 
one of the propagandists invented a new 
name for these public libraries. He suc- 
ceeded in having them called the “Open- 
bare Leeszaal”—‘‘the public reading 
room’’—and under this name the new kind 
of library soon grew popular. No fear or 
timidity entered in—another practical case 
of “what’s in a name”! 





Main FEATURE IN Europe 


What I have said so far does not seem 
very kind to European libraries, or even to 
their librarians, and I must, therefore, 
hasten to draw your attention to the main 
feature of European librarianship, the 
quality not only of the contents of the li- 
braries, but also of the men in charge of 
them. As I have already said, the col- 
lections had in former years, in the first 
place, historical value. It is, I think, al- 


ways a surprise to many modern librarians 
to see the number of interesting manu- 
scripts and important books preserved in 
a small provincial town library. Take, for 
instance, libraries of this kind in France. 
The modern role played by the European 
library and the librarian in public life is 
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in keeping with this tradition. Who were 
in former ages the visitors of a library? 
The most constant was generally the li- 
brarian himself. He was the learned man 
supposed to be familiar with the books and 
manuscripts. It was an honor bestowed 
on him by the authorities. His work was 
not remunerated, or, at any rate, only very 
modestly. The collections, indeed, were 
for his use, and that of his learned friends. 
As a rule, there was only the shadow of a 
budget ; accessions to the library were in- 
cidental, and, in most cases, gifts. Such 
has been the tradition in most European 
countries. “The second half of the nine- 
teenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
centuries brought changes in various coun- 
tries, but in many European countries 
libraries and librarians are still bowed 
down by the burden of tradition. 

The differences in the various European 
countries as regards the appreciation and 
utilization of libraries, particularly public 
libraries, must strike non-Europeans. 

In Great Britain the library has made 
its place in public life, not so completely, 
perhaps, as in the United States, but still 
in a very satisfactory manner. 


In SCANDINAVIA 


In the Scandinavian countries of north- 
ern Europe the influence of the Anglo- 
American public library has been very 
important. The climate, with its long win- 
ter evenings, has stimulated an interest in 
books, and these, in their turn, have in- 
creased instead of satisfied the desire for 
knowledge, with the result that the public 
library is fast gaining ground. 

In western Europe, that is to say, Ger- 
many and Holland, the public library is 
still in its infancy, but is successful as a 
new branch of librarianship. 

In the Latin countries of Europe the 





old conception of scientific libraries still 
holds good. Popular, and_ especially 
general, public libraries are rare. The 
climate and public life, on the one hand, 
do not favor reading, and, on the other, 
the conception of books as objects of val- 
uable personal property diminishes con- 
siderably the need of books from a 
library. 


FINANCING ABROAD 


The financial position of the library 
corresponds naturally enough with the 
place which it takes in public life. In 
England and the Scandinavian countries 
generous donors to libraries are not rare. 
Library legislation provides means for 
their exploitation. In central European 
countries it is the university libraries which 
obtain gifts and financial support in the 
first place. The popular or public library 
has to be content with a more modest place 
in public life, and gets the corresponding 
modest means. In the Latin countries 
even the scientific library suffers often 
from lack of donations and public funds. 
There, the popular library, being still in 
its infancy gets—with a certain amount of 
difficulty, it is true—the thin liquid food 
suitable for its age! Each country, in fact, 
seems to have the library system which 
agrees best with its appreciation of books, 
its reading habits, its climate. 

I am sure that my picture of European 
libraries will not have deterred you from 
a visit to these institutions, and I venture, 
therefore, to draw your attention to one 
feature of what might be called the old- 
fashioned but good European libraries; I 
refer to the human element. I think you 
will allow me to devote a few sentences 
especially to this, since it furnishes, by com- 
parison, the light side of my picture. The 
large general and university libraries in 
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Europe have, as a rule, a staff which is 
different from that of American libra- 
ries. They have all completed their studies 
at a university, and have taken a degree 
in their faculty; many of them have spent 
years as students at special library insti- 
tutions, or as “apprentices” in a library. 
The quantity as well as the quality of their 
general and specialized knowledge is con- 
siderable. They are, in fact, the back- 
bone of the good European library. With 
modest financial and technical means at 
their disposal, they know how to complete 
their collections, how to arrange them, and 
how to make them easily accessible. If 
the research worker contrives to get at 
the right specialist in a library, he will find 
his material at once, and save himself a 
large amount of time and trouble. I say 
advisedly “if,” because I must confess that 
it is not always easy to get into touch with 
the special librarian. He stays in his own 
room behind the scenes, and visitors are 
often left to the tender mercies of subordi- 
nates, who are chiefly interested in the 
administrative side, and who have a high 
opinion of themselves. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there are signs of improvement. The 
highly educated woman librarian, im- 
ported from the United States under the 
influence of the public library, has made 
her appearance in European libraries for 
administrative and, to a certain extent, 
scientific work. With her arrival a more 
courteous tone has sprung up in the li- 
brary, benefiting alike its visitors and its 
reputation. 

Love of truth has compelled me to 
paint a picture of European libraries in 
which I am afraid shadows dominate the 
light. I think any comparison with 
American libraries must always be to your 
advantage. Your library system has a 
great future before it. 


If you were to 
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ask me what good wishes I would offer 
for its future, I should find it hard to an- 
swer. More beautiful buildings? No, 
Closer interlibrary collaboration? No, A 
more perfected mechanism? No. I think 
my wishes would be formed by European 
experience. Your universities produce 
numerous scholars; your library schools 
many—too many—librarians. I would 
for the future try to combine the results of 
both these institutions. I think a group 
of specialized librarians should be care- 
fully bred, knowing the contents of the 
books and periodicals in their special 
branch, familiar with the bibliographical 
tools and terminology of different domains 
of science, being themselves living indexes 
to literature. They will intensify the use 
of the contents of your libraries, pour 
life into catalogs and classifications, and 
apply the right book to the right purpose. 
MINA 


Demand for Art Education 


Tue spontaneous enthusiasm with 
which librarians, museum directors, edu- 
cators, and clubwomen have greeted 
preliminary announcements of the first 
national radio broadcast on “Art in Amer- 
ica” have confirmed the belief of the 
sponsors of the program that there is a 
genuine demand for art education. 

Development of the programs on a 
broad plan which includes the crafts of 
furniture and decoration as well as the 
fine arts of painting, architecture, and 
sculpture, gives them a wide appeal. 

The programs will continue on Satur- 
day evening at 8 o'clock, eastern standard 
time, through May 19, over NBC-WJZ 
and a coast to coast network. The sub- 
jects and the dates of the spring broad- 
casts were announced in the January issue 


of the A. L. A. Bulletin. 
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Librarians and the Patient 


By DR. MORRIS FISHBEIN 


Editor, Journal of the American Medical Association 


|. THE field of therapeutics, which in- 
volves all of the factors associated with 
the treatment of disease, the book occupies 
aplace in the department of psychotherapy. 
It is, however, much more than merely 
a part of the armamentarium of sugges- 
tion. Suggestion itself may be brought 
about not only by word of mouth and the 
laying on of hands, but by external in- 
fluences of one type or another. More- 
over, by the ritual of Coué, patients may 
be taught to indulge themselves in auto- 
suggestion. The book in the hospital goes 
far beyond this—it is a medium not only 
for suggestion but also for entertainment. 
It offers relief both actively and passively. 
It serves to take the patient’s mind from 
his troubles, whether major or minor; it 
serves to divert his thoughts along lines 
which lead toward physical as well as men- 
tal benefit. 

One hospital librarian took notes to 
find out why patients read. Some read 
to forget their problems, some to find new 
material for day dreams, others to acquaint 
themselves with our work-a-day world, 
and still others to plan for suitable en- 
trance into the next world. Only a very 
few sought in books a stimulus for new 
life; only a few were themselves compe- 
tent to plan their reading, so as to find in 
the lives of others new reasons for living 
their own. A survey of the writings of 





Address before Hospital Libraries Round Table of 
American Library Association at the Fifty-fifth 
nual Conference. 


hospital librarians on the subject of this 
discourse reveals a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion as to just why patients ought 
to read, and, in fact, but little diversity of 
opinion as to what they ought to read. 


ALLEGED BENEFITS OF READING 


Elizabeth R. Kreglow has classified the 
benefits to be derived from books in hos- 
pitals as: (1) contentment, so that the 
patient stays in the hospital long enough 
to receive the maximum benefit from med- 
ical treatment; (2) replacement of de- 
structive factors in the patient’s trend of 
thought by constructive ones; (3) educa- 
tional benefits, including instruction to the 
patient in proper methods of caring for 
himself both physically and mentally; and 
(4) such benefit as might be derived from 
the mild physical exercise involved in 
holding a book and turning the pages. 

Each of these topics offers a thesis for 
considerable discussion. I doubt, person- 
ally, that reading has ever kept any patient 
in a hospital longer than he wanted to 
stay. Patients stay in hospitals because 
their doctors tell them to. Through the 
advances in surgery in the past quarter of 
a century, the duration of stay in the hos- 
pital for any surgical procedure has gradu- 
ally been shortened from three to four 
days for many major operations. Every- 
body knows that it needs no book or other 
diversion to keep a patient quietly in bed 
for the first few days after any abdominal 
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operation. It is only as convalescence is 
prolonged that hospital routine becomes 
monotonous and boresome. 

It is at such times that the work of the 
hospital librarian means most. The real 
benefit of books under these circumstances 
is, of course, to turn the introversion of 
the patient and his preoccupation with his 
disease toward some interest which will 
lessen the monotony of twenty-four hours 
a day in bed. There are, however, many 
other interests which would serve to keep a 
patient long in a hospital besides the di- 
version afforded by reading. 


To physicians the gradual development 
of such accessories to hospital care has 
been especially interesting, because all of 
them tend to enhance in some degree the 
cost of remaining in the hospital. The 
installation of separate telephones and 
radio outlets in every room, the employ- 
ment of a librarian, the visits of social 
service workers, nurses, and amateur and 
professional visitors of all types represent 
accessories in hospital care beyond the cost 
of medical service. Each of these acces- 
sories must obviously be weighed as to its 
cost in relation to the benefits to be de- 
rived by the patients and in relation to 
other needs of the hospital, perhaps more 
pressing. Certainly in such a scheme 
books represent, in proportion to their 
cost, one of the most valuable accessories 
to hospital service. 

It may be taken for granted that books 
will be read by patients for the same 
reasons that they are read by people out- 
side the hospital: for entertainment, for 
instruction, as an aid in a specific occupa- 
tion, and finally as a means of escape from 
the thoughts and relationships of daily 
life. The right type of reading will aid in 
overcoming that type of mental depres- 
sion which is almost inevitably associated 


with any illness. Reading may create an 
appeal to new interests and thus be of 
especial importance as a form of occupa- 
tional therapy. Well selected books may 
offer opportunities for education at a period 
when time is available for study as well 
as for recreation. Through books the 
isolated individual may roam the world, 
visit its farthermost reaches, and see for 
himself in the greatest detail and with the 
eyes of experienced observers the beauties 
of nature and the manner and customs of 
man—beauties which he might not see by 
himself even were he actually on the spot. 
Indeed, one hospital librarian has sug- 
gested that homesickness, the most poign- 
ant of sensations, may be relieved by 
suitable books about the country where 
the patient lives. When he recalls with 
another the scenes which are so familiar 
to him, he is refreshed as though by a 
visit from some one at home. 


Hospital readers differ as to the type 
of books which interest them, exactly as 
do those readers who are well. It is sig- 
nificant that a survey in one great hospital 
revealed the same interests among the 
employees of the hospital as among the 
sick. Just about as many from each group 
chose fiction, just about as many favored 
the mystery or detective story, and so on 
down the line of various classifications of 
non-fiction. When the rest of the world 
has a flare for biography, the sick world 
participates, and when all the world is 
reading a best seller, those who are in 
bed like to keep up. Once when I ad- 
dressed an audience of some four hundred 
blind people, they asked me to talk about 
books. I found those people more con- 


versant with the latest of the best sellers 
than any audience of seeing people to 
whom I spoke about the same time. In 
other words, these blind people took par- 
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ticular pride in keeping abreast of current 
literature because their handicap repre- 
sented to them a specific deficiency. The 
man who is shut in or whose illness con- 
fnes him to his bed over long periods of 
time is likely to have that same craving 
tokeep abreast with all that is new and all 
that interests those who are up and about. 


Too Many Co.uections Poor 


I mention this point particularly because 
far too many hospital libraries are depend- 
ent on personal charity; far too many of 
them consist largely of the throw-aways, 
the remnants, the shelfworn or shopworn 
volumes donated by members of the hos- 
pital board. I know this must be so be- 
cause on periodic occasions I eliminate 
from my own library some two or three 
hundred books of various types and send 
them to hospitals. In the libraries of hos- 
pitas which I have visited, the majority 
of the books, unfortunately, are of this 
character. I feel it desirable, however, 
that the hospital have available five or 
six copies of the latest and most interest- 
ing books rather than two hundred dis- 
cards from personal collections. The 
patient who has been confined to bed, if 
only for a few weeks, wants to feel that 
he is up to date with those who are active 
and about. 

Even those hospitals which have the 
advantage of codperation with public li- 
braries are likely to receive the older books 
from them while the newer ones are kept 
on special shelves for immediate circula- 
tion. Let us see then the type of books 
that should constitute a hospital library, 
not only to satisfy the interests of the 
patients, but also from the point of view 
of therapeutic qualities. 

The majority of medical writers as well 
a hospital librarians insist that religious 
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books should be avoided. True, a few 
authorities recommend the Bible, but they 
have in mind, no doubt, its use as a work 
of reference rather than specifically for 
entertainment, or in association with the 
treatment of disease. Undoubtedly, the 
chief reason for ruling out religious books 
is to avoid controversy. Everybody knows 
that it is easier to work up a first-class 
argument over a religious topic than over 
any other subject. 

It is necessary next, therefore, to con- 
sider the relationship of the type of book 
recommended to the type of patient con- 
cerned. Fiction of all types should be 
available in a hospital library, including, 
as I have said, the newest and most widely 
talked about and circulated books. But 
one should not give to a patient who suffers 
with insomnia a mystery story or a thriller 
so engrossing as to keep him awake when 
he should be sleeping, nor should a simi- 
lar book full of dangerous experiences 
and hazardous conflicts be given to a neu- 
rasthenic, psychasthenic, or hysterical pa- 
tient who will recapitulate in his dreams 
most of what he has read before going to 
sleep. One is hardly likely to hesitate to 
give to a patient who is in the hospital 
for a cosmetic operation or hammer-toe 
any type of literature that he or she may 
happen to wish, but one must be exceed- 
ingly careful in choosing literature for a 
man or woman with a nervous stomach 
likely to be upset by any type of obnoxious 
suggestion. 

The hospital classifies its patients ac- 
cording to the specialistic service to which 
they are assigned. The hospital librarian, 
however, must classify her patients ac- 
cording to their condition at the time she 
sees them. A book suitable for the pa- 
tient’s condition on Tuesday may be all 
wrong for the same patient on Thursday 
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and vice versa. Most hospital librarians, 
traveling about with their little carts, con- 
sult with the patients as to their wishes 
and needs, but, like many consultations, 
the patient sometimes does all the choos- 
ing. It is the duty of the efficient hospital 
librarian properly to guide this choice. 

It is interesting that nervous and mental 
patients choose fiction first, biography 
second, travel third, and nature fourth. 
But fiction, as I have emphasized, falls 
into so many categories that it requires 
special consideration. 

There are, moreover, certain other as- 
pects of knowledge with which the hospital 
librarian must be familiar if she is to 
render the best type of service. Every 
patient is going to ask her sooner or later 
about the possibility of infection from the 
books and she must be able to say that, as 
ordinarily used, there is little, if any, 
danger. A few hospitals have arranged for 
sunning the books, and others have even 
fumigated them, but the medical evidence 
thus far available indicates little, if any, 
reason for apprehension from books as 
used in the ordinary way. Hospitals 
themselves arrange to control infectious 
discharges from various portions of the 
body, so that their patients do not con- 
taminate themselves or those about them. 
Nevertheless, it is a wise suggestion to 
have suitable paper covers to put over 
books for each new patient. There is a 
satisfying assurance about receiving a 
book with a new, clean paper cover. 

There are all sorts of books about doc- 
tors and diseases. I have read a half 
dozen volumes in the past few years deal- 
ing with life in a sanatorium for the tuber- 
culous. These ranged all the way from 
Thomas Mann’s The magic mountain to 
personal diaries of patients in sanatoriums. 
I doubt that I should wish to recommend 


any one of these books to a patient in a 
sanatorium for the tuberculous, because 
they would induce reflections on his own 
experiences. 

All of us have read in works of fiction 
the most harrowing stories of death, in- 
cluding the deaths of children. I doubt 
that I should care to recommend any of 
these novels to a patient more than slightly 
sick in the hospital. 

The relationship between the emotions 
and the physical condition of the human 
body is fairly well established. From the 
time when Charles Darwin, Mantegazza, 
and Lavater wrote about the changes that 
take place in the body in response to anger, 
fear, and love, to the more recent scientific 
research of Walter B. Cannon, this fact 
has been generally recognized. There is 
no doubt that love raises the blood pres- 
sure, stimulates the flow of secretions from 
the various glands, hastens the heart beat, 
and, in other ways, steps up the metabo- 
lism. There is no doubt that fear in- 
fluences the circulation of the blood 
unfavorably. There is no doubt that sor- 
row and depression have similar evil 
effects. Hence emotions which are so 
closely associated with the reading of vari- 
ous types of literature must be suitably 
controlled. All of these suggestions mean, 
of course, that the hospital librarian must 
not only be familiar with all of the books 
which she circulates among the patients, 
but have a page by page knowledge of each 
one. 

Many patients in hospitals take a pe- 
culiar delight in humor in the absence of 
the physician. The reasons for this should 
be readily apparent. The doctor is in the 
position of tyrant in relation to his patient. 
Just as the slaves and peasantry of great 
monarchies circulate satire and sarcasm in 
the absence of their rulers, so also do 
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patients in hospitals delight in similar 
expressions in the absence of their nurses 
and doctors. As they approach convales- 
cence and recovery, their condition gradu- 
ally changes so that eventually they are 
full of gratitude and regard. I know these 
reactions intimately, and such works as 
Merely the patient, my own book, Doctors 
and specialists, Irving Cobb’s book, and 
similar works on operations bear testimony 
to the fact. 

If books are to be used therapeutically 
in the hospital, gift books to patients 
should be under the same type of censor- 
ship and control as are baskets of fruit, 
flowers, puzzles, and similar devices. One 
would hesitate to bring a pocketknife as a 
gift to an eight year old boy sick in bed; 
one would hesitate to bring a bouquet of 
roses to a patient with rose fever, and one 
would never permit a patient who de- 
veloped blisters every time he ate straw- 
berries a bowl of that luscious fruit. 
Similarly the hospital librarian must en- 
deavor to familiarize herself with the 
books that have been given to the patient 
by well meaning friends without any reali- 
zation of what these books may actually 
mean to the patient. This requires con- 
siderable tact on the part of the librarian 
who will be compelled, like the psy- 
chiatrist, to arrange for substitutions, 
transferences, and other processes familiar 
in the language of the psychoanalyst. 

Medicine has been the subject of intense 
overspecialization during the past quarter 
ofacentury. That same period has wit- 
nessed the coming of social work, dieti- 
tians, hospital librarians, radio technicians, 
and innumerable other accessories to medi- 
cal care. Physicians have viewed this 


invasion of their responsibilities somewhat 
askance. Let it be emphasized that all of 
these services must be accessory to medical 
care itself. Many of the new specialties 
that have been developed have attempted 
to do the driving, when actually their place 
Was an inconspicuous one in the rumble 
seat. 

The hospital librarian will, of course, 
realize that as yet her relationship to medi- 
cal care is an exceedingly modest one, yet 
its potentialities are only beginning to be 
realized. Suitable experimentation, suit- 
able study of individual cases, the prepara- 
tion of papers dealing with specific points 
of view rather than the general consider- 
ations that have thus far merited the lead 
in this field, must result eventually in the 
establishment of definite lines for this in- 
teresting medical position. 


In 
Legion Auxiliary Surveys 


A uisrary party will be held on 
Community Service Day, March 17, in 
eight thousand towns where there are 
units of the American Legion Auxiliary, 
as a feature of the auxiliary’s program on 
behalf of community service. As a part 
of this program the auxiliary is making 
state surveys of library needs, and a prize 
of $100 is offered to the individual unit 
which makes the best contribution to 
library service during the year. Julia 
Wright Merrill, chief, and Grace W. 
Estes, assistant, Public Library Division, 
A. L. A. Headquarters, and Tommie 
Dora Barker, A. L. A. regional field agent 
for the south, have been invited to serve 
on the National Advisory Committee of 
the auxiliary. 
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Convincing Annual Reports 


By ELIZABETH M. SMITH 
Chairman, A. L. A. Publicity Committee 


ONVINCING Annual Reports” 
will be the subject of a Publicity Round 
Table to be held by the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee during the Montreal confer- 
ence of the American Library Association, 
June 25 to 30. 

Only reports intended for the public 
will be considered for display at Mont- 
real, but reports both to appropriating 
bodies and the public will be discussed. 

One or more judges will criticize the 
display to be arranged, evaluating reports 
to the public according to the following 
score card, based on a similar score card 
for municipal reports used by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 


Score CarRD FoR JUDGING ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE LIBRARY TO THE PUBLIC 


I. Date of publication Points 


1. Promptness 5 
II. Physical make-up 
2. Size 
3. Paper and type 
4. Important facts 
5. Attractiveness 
lil. Content 
A. Illustrative material 
6. Diagrams and charts 
7. Maps and pictures 
B. Composition 
8. Readability 
g. Arrangement 
10. Balanced content 
11. Statistics 
12. Evidence of library’s social 
significance 
(a) to individuals; (b) 
to groups 5 
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13. Comparative data 
14. Financial statements 5 
15. Proof of economy of com- 
munity book provision 5 
16. Length 5 
17. Recommendations and ac- 
complishments 5 
18. Propaganda (none in- 
cluded) 
IV. Cost per copy 
V. Distribution 


wm 


5 

5 

5 

100 

Printed reports only will be considered, 
but publication may be in a newspaper or 
other periodical. 

Any report submitted to its community 
by a public library within the calendar year 
1933 or 1934, will be eligible for display, 
but only a selected list will be shown and 
discussed at Montreal. 

Two copies of any report submitted for 
consideration by the Publicity Committee 
should be addressed to the committee and 
sent to A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, not later than May 15. 

A brief statement in duplicate, giving 
publication date in relation to end of fiscal 
year, cost per copy, and information about 
distribution should accompany each report 
submitted. 

An informal discussion of recent re- 
ports to trustees, appropriating bodies, and 
taxpayers’ groups, which have convinced 
these bodies of the library’s right to in- 
creased rather than decreased public sup- 
port, will follow the evaluation of re- 
ports to the public. 
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So -——_a 
W ould There Have Been? 


By IDA FAYE WRIGHT 


Chairman, A. L. A. Membership Committee 


HOSE who have had a share in creat- 
ing employment for unemployed persons 
through the various federal agencies have 
been given as never before a renewed 
realization that what people want most of 
all is an opportunity to make a return for 
what they get. 

Directly or indirectly every librarian 
in the country is profiting from services 
rendered by library organizations. Strong 
local library clubs help to strengthen state 
library work and strong state associations 
help to strengthen the cause nationally. 

Conversely, few things are so construc- 
tive locally as an understanding that a 
situation has national importance. Have 
you ever known a time when people have 
so often been heard to say, “I’ve been read- 
ing many accounts in magazines and news- 
papers of the increased use of libraries 
everywhere and what it means to people to 
be able to get books free. Now I can 
understand better why public libraries are 
even more essential in these times and why 
you are so busy here.” 

Such national publicity would be im- 
possible without splendid organization 
back of it, organization which interprets 
library service to magazines and news- 
papers reaching more than a third of the 
adults of the United States and Canada 
and gathers statistical data to substantiate 
statements made through such publicity. 

Would Dr. George F. Zook, commis- 


sioner of education, have requested that an 





officer of the A. L. A. be one of eighteen 
persons called to Washington to consider 
a federal program of adult education, had 
there not been an organization of libra- 
rians working for years as spokesman for 
the part which libraries play in the whole 
educational scheme of the country? 


At Wuitete House CoNFERENCE 


Or, at the luncheon called by Mrs. 
Roosevelt to consider ways and means of 
creating employment for women under the 
federal reémployment act, would libra- 
rians have been represented had not the 
A. L. A. been on the job? 

Library projects were generally among 
the first and the most meticulously set up 
of all the projects under the CWA, 
CWES, and CWS. Without the alert as- 
sistance of a national agency to relay in- 
formation from Washington to state and 
local library agencies, such immediate co- 
operation with the federal government 
could not have been brought about. All 
this was done in the face of almost con- 
stant changes and rechanges of set-up at 
the capital. As during the war, libraries 
collectively are putting themselves on the 
map for their assistance in an emergency 
largely because of the national organiza- 
tion through which they can function. 

Without the A. L. A. as sponsor, how 
adequate would be our professional litera- 
ture? How many printed aids to reading 
courses would there be? 
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Would national organizations such as 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the American Association of 
University Women, Rotary International, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the American Legion Auxiliary, Citizens’ 
Councils for Constructive Economy in 
Government, and many another organiza- 
tion have included library work in their 
programs, had there not been a collective 
unit of librarians doing team work to pro- 
mote these ends? 

Without these newer contacts and par- 
ticipation in new ventures (such as a 
federal program for adult education) to 
aid in bringing about an understanding 
of the library’s contribution to society, 
what are the prospects for an enlarging 
field for employment at a time when seem- 
ingly every other effort is to reduce? 

We could go on enumerating “would 
there have beens” had there not been a 
forceful A. L. A. organization to take the 
leadership in helping libraries promote 
their work and cope with the exigencies of 
the times, but we trust that these are suf- 
ficient to indicate something of the extent 
to which each librarian has profited from 
the work of the A. L. A. 

The latest United States Census lists 
over 30,000 librarians. “The membership 
in the A. L. A. on November first was 
12,000. 

Like the CWA workers, we are con: 
vinced that every librarian wants to make 
some return for what he receives from the 
A. L. A. 

On every hand we hear “this is the 
testing time; libraries, schools, universities, 
all phases of cultural and spiritual activ- 
ity are going to make or break.” It is in- 
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conceivable that “librarians will craw] 
into their holes and wait until the storm 
blows over.” Ours is the obligation to 
“promote intelligent thinking and cour. 
ageous action in times of stress.” 

Nationally the recorded use of public 
libraries between 1931 and 1933 increased 
40 per cent. Expenditures for libraries 
during that time unfortunately sharply 
decreased. 

As never before libraries have a func- 
tion in the world not duplicated by any 
other agency. A nation-wide understand- 
ing of the services which librarians are 
rendering through the institutions en- 
trusted to them can be imparted only 
through united action. Support given the 
A. L. A. provides the medium for such 
action. 

A 20 per cent increase in members in 
each state over the number in 1933 would 
bring the support for the work of the 
A. L. A. received from dues up to the 
1931 level. 

We leave it to you to judge whether 
the necessity for maintaining our national 
organization during 1934 is as great or 
greater than were the needs of 1931 when 
the membership numbered over 15,000. 

If you have not already sent in your 
1934 membership fee, do this promptly, 
then get in touch with your nearest Mem- 
bership Committee representative and 
volunteer your assistance in securing addi- 
tional members. A list of the names of 
the Membership Committee will be found 
on the inside back cover of this issue of 
the Bulletin. The application blank is for 
your use in enrolling at once one new 
member. 
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Limited Discounts Unlikely for the 


Present 


By CARL L. CANNON 
Chairman, A. L. A. Book Buying Committee 


|. THE February issue of the Bulletin, 
a report was made upon the status of vari- 
ous codes affecting library book purchas- 
ing. One of the public hearings before 
the NRA mentioned there as imminent, 
was held in Washington on February 3. 
This hearing was on the code governing 
the sale of books at retail. The publishers 
have a separate code and expect a public 
hearing either this month or next. It 
will probably not be held until the graphic 
arts code is signed. In the February Bul- 
letin reference was made to a code pre- 
pared by the American Booksellers’ Asso- 
ciation and printed in the Publishers’ 
Weekly of October 21. After this was 
submitted to the NRA, however, it was 
considered as unsatisfactory by the ad- 
ministration, and a supplementary code 
was drawn up, largely at the behest of 
the administrators, which altered the text 
considerably. ‘The code as amended was 
not to be considered as official, or a rec- 
ommendation of the administrators, but 
merely of a context suitable for the pub- 
lic hearing. Schedule B in the revised 
code contains the following provision: 

“No bookseller shall sell any edition 
of any book at less than the resale price 
set by the publisher for such edition with 
the following exceptions: 

“(b). Sales of books to public libraries, 
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schools, and school libraries, colleges and 
college libraries, church libraries, chari- 
table organizations, state reading circles, 
and other public agencies for institutional 
and/or institutional library purposes only, 
provided that if the National Booksellers 
Council shall at any time, with the ap- 
proval of the administrator, fix discounts 
for such sales, discounts in excess thereof 
shall not be allowed. Any such discount 
shall not be increased beyond that amount 
by special consideration. A cash discount 
of not over 2 per cent, and/or cost of 
transportation shall not be considered a 
special consideration.” 

It will be noted that limitation of dis- 
count to libraries is prohibited unless the 
National Booksellers’ Council shall, at 
some future time, provide such discounts 
with the approval of the administration. 
The immediate point of the American 
Library Association, that is, that no fixed 
discount be permitted in the code, is ap- 
parently gained with the full support of 
the NRA administrators. There is some 
possibility that a change in the situation 
might mean a future limitation of dis- 
count by the council if the NRA agrees. 
To guard against such a possibility, it 
would be well for all library commissions 
or state purchasing agents to write to the 
NRA administrator in charge of the book 
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industry, A. D. Whiteside, National Re- 
covery Administration, Washington, pro- 
testing against any curtailment of 
discounts in the future by the proposed 
booksellers’ council. 

The trend at the hearing was against 
price fixing and consequently limitation 
of discounts. The purpose of the ad- 
ministration is to prevent the formation 
of “vertical codes,” meaning codes in 
which different branches of the industry 
are tied together by price fixing agree- 
ments. Interpreted in terms of the book 
industry, this means that there must be 
no collusion or agreements among the pro- 
ducers (that is, the publishers), the dis- 
tributors (that is, the jobbers), or the 
retailers (that is, the bookshops). Each 
has its own code and none is limited in 
discounts or prices by a code governing 
different branches of the book trade. In- 
terpreted further from the standpoint of 
the library purchasing department, this 
would mean that the library can buy from 
the branch of the trade which offers the 
best price and service. Libraries may buy 
direct from the publishers (whose dis- 
count provisions were mentioned in the 
February article), from the jobbers (who 
are not limited as to price by the code), 
or from the retailers (who at present have 
no discount limitation so far as libraries 
are concerned). Consequently, unless 
some radical change is made in the near 
future, libraries will not be affected ad- 
versely by the new codes. 


srr 
Art Projects in Ohio Libraries 


Tew libraries in Ohio are having 
considerable art work done by emergency 
workers, according to Will H. Collins, 
librarian at Akron and member of the 
A. L. A. Publicity Committee. 
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Cleveland, Toledo and Cincinnati have 
the most extensive work under way. Tile 
story panels to be used around fireplaces; 
illustrations of favorite children’s books, 
a decorative wall map and other mural 
decorations ; a group of small figures to be 
used in a revolving stage to illustrate 
stories in the library; and fire screens, are 
among Cleveland projects. Toledo is 
acquiring in addition to other things, 
seasonal posters, ship models, and a port- 
folio of historic spots of the Maumee 
Valley. Cincinnati, Akron, Alliance, 
Oberlin, Wellsville, Dayton and Youngs- 
town are securing mural screens, panels or 
sketches. Akron is having artistic signs 
lettered and Columbus will have a forty- 
inch standing figure of a frontiersman of 
the Daniel Boone type. 

Mr. Collins is chairman of the Akron 
committee on approval of all local designs, 
a member of the Arts Project General 
Committee, and a member of the Emer- 
gency Schools Committee. He has also 
been sitting in recently at meetings of the 
Akron Citizens Council. 
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Providence Murals 


A murat painter who studied in 
Paris and Vienna is now engaged as an 
emergency worker in painting murals for 
the Providence Boys’ and Girls’ room in 
the central library. These are being done 
on canvas so that if and when the exten- 
sion to the central library is completed, 
the paintings may be transferred to the 
new quarters for children. In the murals 
there will appear characters and situations 
from many of the favorite books of boys 
and girls, from fairy tales up to Little 
women and Huck Finn. The two large 


murals are to be about 18 feet long and 9 
feet high. 
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Why Junior Members? 


By FOSTER E. MOHRHARDT 
Chairman, Junior Members Round Table 


HE usefulness of the Junior Members 
Round Table has been discussed ever since 
its inception. However, no accurate state- 
ment of the objectives and the background 
of the group has appeared in print. This 
article intends to present such material as 
will lead to the formation and adoption of 
aformal program for junior members. It 
is hoped that this will be accomplished at 
the Montreal meeting. 

During the A. L. A. membership drive 
of 1930-31, it was found that the reluc- 
tance of younger librarians to join the 
Association was in great part caused by 
the fact that they were ignored after they 
had joined. It was felt that they might 
be more willing to become members if 
they had the opportunity of taking part 
insome of the A. L. A. activities. Accept- 
ing the importance of this situation, Miss 
Maria V. Leavitt, chairman of the A. L. A. 
Membership Committee, Mr. Joseph L. 
Wheeler, and the Executive Board initi- 
ated a movement to give the younger mem- 
bers an active part in the A. L. A. Acting 
with a group of the younger members, they 
decided that a separate section could best 
advance these members in active Associa- 
tion work. Thus we find it is not true 
that “the only tie which bound the new 
group together was the fact that none of 
the members had been born more than 
thirty years before,” } but that the tie was 
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Library Journal, January 1, 1934, page 32. 
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the stronger one of isolation within the 
A. L. A. 

The round table held its first meeting at 
the New Haven conference in 1931. Two 
studies were initiated at this time. One 
was a study of the reactions of the group 
to library schools. The other was a sup- 
plement to Cannons’ Bibliography of li- 
brary economy. At the New Orleans con- 
ference both projects were discussed, and at 
a special meeting of the A. L. A. Editorial 
Committee Robert Miller, then chairman 
of the junior members, presented a plan for 
compilation of the supplement, later called 
Library literature, 1921-1932, During 
1932 and 1933 both projects were com- 
pleted. It is apparent that the junior mem- 
bers should decide now whether or not they 
wish to continue with projects of this type. 

In addition to these formal projects, 
there became evident in the A. L. A. a 
tendency to recognize that the services of 
the younger members might be valuable to 
the larger organization. “Iwo tendencies 
—the appointment of junior members to 
committees, and the appearance of younger 
members on the various conference pro- 
grams—evidence results of the Junior 
Members Round Table. To facilitate the 
former, the chairman of the round table 
has been appointed a member of the Com- 
mittee on Committee Appointments. 

Appreciating the value of such an 
organization, members of state library 
organizations have started junior members 
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groups within the state associations. New 
York, California, and Indiana now have 
separate junior members units. All of 
these agencies are helping the younger 
librarians to engage in activities outside 
their local libraries. They also give valu- 
able aid to the national group by recom- 
mending people who will be best fitted 
for some special project. Any proposed 
program for the Junior Members Round 
Table should take into consideration these 
state groups. 

The criticism of this round table, as 
shown through letters printed in the 
Library Journal’, is mainly concerned with 
the lack of a definite program. This defi- 
ciency has been apparent since the found- 
ing of the group, yet the effecting of its 
remedy has been deferred by the desire 
to gain an objective point of view. At the 
Chicago conference a Junior Members 
Activities Committee was authorized 
and elected. The principal duty of this 
committee is to propose a platform for 
the group. Their preliminary report has 
recently been made and is here given: 


Junior Members Rounp TABLE 
Purpose 


To foster professional expression and to 
promote a greater sociability and common 
understanding among the younger mem- 
bers of the profession. 


Program 


To hold special meetings for the discus- 
sion of library topics of particular interest 
to the younger librarians. 

To give the younger members an op- 
portunity to gain experience and to partic- 
ipate more generally in conference and 
other professional activities. 


1 Library Journal, December 15, 1933, pages 1039- 
40 and January 1, 1934, pages 32-33. 
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To promote studies that will contribute 
to the advancement of librarianship. 

To encourage membership in the Amer. 
ican Library Association. 

To plan various social activities. 

To codperate with the American Library 
Association in promoting and fulfilling its 
aims and purposes. 


Membership 


At present there is no specific member- 
ship list. All librarians under thirty-five 
years of age are invited to identify them- 
selves with the Junior Members Round 
Table by showing an active interest and 
participating in its activities. 


It is the desire of the Activities Com- 
mittee that this report be criticized and 
amended. Members of the A. L. A. are 
invited to address comments on this pro- 
gram to Louis M. Nourse, chairman of the 
Activities Committee of the Junior Mem- 
bers Round Table, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Many projects have been suggested to 
the junior members for action. All action 
is being deferred, however, until the mem- 
bers have indicated whether or not they 
wish to continue with formal projects. 
It is hoped that sufficient comments will 
have been received before the Montreal 
conference so that the suggestions made 
by the officers will represent the views of 
the whole group. 

PIA 


New Edition 


Limraries having The Negro in 
America, by Alain Locke (Reading witha 
Purpose), should note the fact that Black 
Manhattan, by James W. Johnson, one of 
the recommended books in the reading 
course, is now available in a new edition 
at $2 instead of $3, as formerly. 
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T raveling Exhibits of Children’s Books 


By LETHA M. DAVIDSON 
Chairman, Book Production Committee, Section for Library Work with Children 


ELECTING children’s books with- 
out seeing them has long been the despair 
of children’s librarians in small commu- 
nities. Their limited budgets have made 
the problem more acute than ever in the 
lean years just past. A small community 
may have in it just as voracious and ver- 
satile young readers as those who visit the 
children’s room of a large city library and 
yet one book in the small library must be 
made to do the work of ten or twenty 
in the larger center. 

Last year the Book Production Com- 
mittee of the A. L. A. Section for Library 
Work with Children served as mediator 
between the children’s book publishers and 
the library commissions in an experimen- 
tal plan to enable librarians in small 
places to examine books before purchasing 
them. The codperation of twenty-two 
publishers having first been secured, let- 
ters were written to the secretaries of li- 
brary commissions or state libraries in 
forty states. 

The letters sent out were variously re- 
ceived. Some states did not feel the need 
of a traveling exhibit such as was con- 
templated. Many considered the plan 
good but lacked the necessary clerical help 
to administer it, or felt that distances be- 
tween libraries in the state were too great. 
Four states finally wished to try the ex- 
periment. 

Accordingly, a representative group of 
new children’s books was sent to the li- 
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brary commissions of Delaware, Georgia, 
Iowa, and Vermont in May and June, 
1933. The books were donated by the 
publishers, and were to become the prop- 
erty of the library commissions after they 
had been used in the traveling exhibit. 

Although the publishers sent the same 
books to each state, the commission secre- 
taries chose for exhibit the books best 
adapted to their varying needs, return- 
ing the books which were not used. Con- 
sequently the exhibits in the four states 
differed somewhat, both in the selection of 
titles and in the number of books sent 
out. One state sent our practically the 
whole group of one hundred, another cut 
the number to seventy. 

Rules for handling the exhibits in the 
small libraries were also adapted to local 
needs. Georgia, for example, sent the 
books to thirteen libraries in turn. Iowa, 
with requests from ninety libraries, was 
obliged to adhere to time limits rigidly, 
and to divide the exhibit into two parts. 
In Iowa it was stipulated that books must 
not remain in one place more than three 
days, during which the librarian was to 
examine the collection thoroughly, and 
call in trustees, school superintendents, or 
others who might be interested. Libra- 
rians were urged to send the books to the 
next town by car, when possible, thus 
saving time and postage. The exhibit was 
often transported free of charge by some- 
one who had business in the next town. 
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Delaware sent the books to the larger con- 
solidated schools, as well as to small town 
libraries. Vermont carried the exhibit on 
the book wagon which traveled over the 
state. 

The secretaries of the four library com- 
missions agreed that the plan was worth 
while and that the amount of work re- 
quired of them was not inordinate. Let- 
ters from the librarians for whom the 
plan was inaugurated show that they really 
received the help they needed so badly. 
One librarian in a town of six hundred 
people wrote: “I was much pleased with 
the juvenile book exhibit and believe that 
I derived much benefit from it, as I think 
every small library will do. I have al- 
ready ordered thirteen of the books ex- 
amined and have indicated several more 
for future purchase. It is far more con- 
vincing to see and read a book to buy than 
any advertising could possibly be.” 

Fall exhibits were sent out in Delaware, 
Iowa, and Vermont, as well as in New 
Hampshire, a state which had been un- 
able to manage an exhibit before. Plans 
are now on foot for a spring exhibit in 
1934, and North Carolina has asked to 
be included. Application may still be 
made—although the committee has not the 
time to write further letters of invita- 


tion. They should be addressed to Letha 
M. Davidson, Public Library, Ames, 
Iowa. It seems probable that this plan 


will continue through the present year and 
may possibly become permanent. 

The committee is especially grateful for 
the splendid codperation of the publishers 
and for the work of Miss Bertha Gunter- 
man of Longmans, Green and Company, 
who, as committee member for two years, 
has made all the necessary contacts with 
the publishers, and without whom the plan 
could never have been a success. The pub- 
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lishers who have contributed books for 
the exhibits are: D. Appleton-Century 
Company, Coward-McCann, _Incorpo- 
rated, Dodd, Mead and Company, 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Incor- 
porated, E. P. Dutton and Company, In. 
corporated, Farrar and Rinehart Com. 
pany, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Harper and Brothers, Houghton Miffin 
Company, Alfred A. Knopf, Incorporated, 
Little Brown and Company, Longmans, 
Green and Company, Robert M. McBride 
and Company, The Macmillan Company, 
William Morrow and Company, Oxford 
University Press, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, Viking Press, Incorpo- 
rated, Frederick Warne and Company. 
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On Public and College Buildings 
Tre headquarters library at A. L.A. 


has been receiving a great many requests 
for library building information due to 
anticipation of federal grants under the 
Public Works Administration. The li- 
brary has a small collection of blueprints 
which are in constant circulation, and 
which for that reason cannot be offered to 
libraries without reservations, but mimeo- 
graphed bibliographies on library build- 
ings and equipment will be sent free to 
any librarian on request. 


OPIN 


Correction 


Trenps in Reading,” an address 
by Jennie M. Flexner, was given at the 
meeting of the Order and Book Selection 
Round Table at the Chicago conference 
and not at the Lending Section, as was 
stated in the January Bulletin. 
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The A.L.A. as Publisher 


By AMY WINSLOW 
Chairman, A. L. A. Editorial Committee 


A FUTURE publishing program 


for the American Library Association is 
being formulated by the Editorial Com- 
mittee and the headquarters staff. It 
would be of great assistance if they could 
hear directly from members of the pro- 
fession, either with criticisms of existing 
publications or suggestions for needed new 
items. ‘Though librarians are at all times 
invited to make suggestions for A. L. A. 
publishing, it seems well to repeat and 
stress this invitation at a time when co- 
operation and wisdom in selection are 
more than usually important. 

Decreased book funds have forced li- 
brarians to scrutinize purchases more 
carefully than ever before, with the result 
that they are buying only those profes- 
sional publications which fill a real need. 
The A. L. A., as a publisher for libraries, 
must, therefore, exercise unusual care to 
confine itself to items which will help the 
profession to meet the abnormal demands 
and problems of the day. 

As has been said many times, the 
A. L. A. does not publish for profit. It is- 
sues books and pamphlets in the fields of 
librarianship and bibliography as a service 
to libraries. This does not mean that the 
Association can afford to publish at a loss. 
Every A. L. A. publication is expected 
to carry its own weight, that is, recover 
its editorial and manufacturing cost, plus 
overhead expense of shipping, billing, and 
warehousing, and the department’s share 


of headquarters rent, salaries, and other 
items. Some A. L. A. publications have 
accomplished this aim; others have not. 
Naturally, sales have fallen off in the past 
two years, as have the sales of all publish- 
ers, but the decrease in sales may be partly 
accounted for by the publications them- 
selves. Those of us who have been able 
to preserve book budgets of any sort con- 
tinue to buy indispensables. Although, 
with the reputed unselfishness of our clan, 
we will probably provide bread for our 
public first, we will not forego such pro- 
fessional aids as seem essential for good 
service to that public. Does the fault for 
decreased sales lie to any extent, then, in 
the fact that publications are not meeting 
the vital needs of the profession? 

A recent publication, Current problems 
in public library finance, was prepared as 
an aid to librarians who are struggling 
with the vexing problems of the times. 
This evidently met a real need. One 
whole state library association program 
was built around the book. What other 
sort of publication would be as welcome 
and as vital ? 

If, during recent years, you have pur- 
chased A. L. A. items which have been of 
little value or interest to you will you not 
state wherein they have failed? Should 
specific types of publications be more em- 
phasized, such as reference tools and in- 
dexes, administrative aids, tools for use 
in professional training, theoretic or spec- 
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ulative discussion? Are more book lists 
and other guides to book selection needed? 
Are the Booklist and the Subscription 
Books Bulletin all you would have them 
or how, from your point of view, could 
they be improved? How does the Explor- 
ing the Times series compare in popular- 
ity and usability with Reading with a 
Purpose courses? The Editorial Com- 
mittee tries to keep its collective ear to the 
ground in the hope of hearing answers to 
such questions as these, but the profes- 
sion must speak to be overheard. It may 
feel confident that its needs will be sup- 
plied so far as this is practicable. 

Among publications planned for 1934 
are one on library printing, containing 
much practical information and _ illus- 
trative material; one on foreign fiction 
available in translation (with pertinent 
comment on literary and racial back- 
grounds, and annotated book lists); a 
compilation of live discussion of library 
service over wide areas (that is, in all ex- 
cept metropolitan districts). 

What should be added to that group? 
What should be planned for 1935? What 
would be immediately indispensable to 
your library? 

Will you kindly give thought to these 
questions in relation to your own work, 
and write your answers freely to Miss 
Emily V. D. Miller, editor of publica- 
tions at A. L. A. Headquarters, or to 
the chairman of the Editorial Committee? 

GINA 


Service to Transients 


Srare directors of educational pro- 
grams in camps and shelters for transients 
have been urged by Morris Lewis, federal 
director of transient activities, to investi- 
gate the library resources of their states 
and to discuss with state library officials 
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possibilities for making library service an 
integral part of their educational pro- 
grams. With the assistance of the 
American Library Association all state 
directors have been furnished with lists of 
state library extension directors or names 
of officers of state library associations. 

A Federal Transient College has been 
established at South Houston, Texas, 
according to word received from Elnora 
Edgar, Harris County (Tex.) librarian. 
Miss Edgar is a member of the board of 
education in charge of the educational pro- 
gram for the college, and the county li- 
brary is providing students with as many 
books as its limited resources permit. The 
object of the study courses is to further the 
rehabilitation and self-betterment of the 
transients enrolled. Methods of instruc- 
tion include the forum plan, the live case 
method, and individual instruction. A 
certificate will be given on completion of 
a course and a diploma for graduates on 
completion of six prescribed courses. Ele- 
mentary, general and vocational courses 
are already in operation or proposed. 


OPANAN 


Time Limit Extended 
Limrarits in possession of a set of 
Murray’s English dictionary (the large 
Oxford dictionary) should apply immedi- 
ately for the Supplement, which is offered 
gratis by the publishers. Application must 
be made on a special card supplied by the 
Oxford University Press, London, and 
also obtainable from the undersigned. 
The time limit, which expired December 
1, has, at our request, been extended by 
the publishers until the end of March. 
The Supplement will later sell for £5. 
G. E. StecHert & ComPANyY, 
31 East Tenth Street, 
New York City 
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An Invitation to Trustees 


By MRS. PAUL M. WOODWORTH 
Secretary, A. L. A. Trustees Section 


HE Trustee’s Responsibility for the 
Library Plan of Tomorrow” will be the 
subject of a meeting of the Trustees Sec- 
tion to be held during the Montreal con- 
ference of the American Library Associa- 
tion, June 25 to 30, with A. D. Thornton, 
president of the Westmount (Que.) Pub- 
lic Library Board of Trustees, chairman 
of the section, presiding. 

A cordial invitation is extended to li- 
brary trustees in both Canada and the 
United States to attend the meeting and 
participate in the discussion. 

With the recent completion of the li- 
brary survey in Canada and the present 
emphasis on national library planning in 
the United States, consideration of the 
trustee’s responsibility in forwarding de- 
sirable developments is important. It is 
tentatively proposed to emphasize two as- 
pects of development: 

1. Regional codperation, discussing geo- 
graphic areas of service and cooperative fi- 
nancing from national, provincial, state, 
or regional sources. 

2. Standards for library service with 
emphasis on personnel. 

The chairman or I will welcome sug- 
gestions for other aspects of planning 
which seem to trustees important. Such 
Suggestions should be sent to Mrs. Paul 
M. Woodworth, 600 Hickory Road, Glen 
Ellyn, Illinois. 

A hospitality booth for board members 
will be arranged and a trustees’ schedule 
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will group features of the general program 
which should be of special interest to trus- 
tees. A consultation service is planned 
to assist individual trustees with specific 
problems which need solution. 

Travel rates to the conference will be 
low, at most fare and one-third for the 
round trip from any place in the United 
States or Canada. While these rates ap- 
ply only to A. L. A. members, any trustee 
may join the Association for the payment 
of a personal membership of $3 or $5 which 
will entitle him not only to attend the 
conference but also to receive free copies 
of post-conference Bulletins. 

Post-conference trips which may appeal 
to trustees—one up the Saguenay and one 
to Europe—were described in the Febru- 
ary issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association. 

Headquarters for the conference will 
be the Windsor Hotel. Full information 
about hotels was given in the February 
issue of the Bulletin, and information will 
be sent free on request to any trustee ap- 
plying to the A. L. A. Membership De- 
partment, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Further details about the program for 
trustees and the exact date of the Trustees 
Section meeting will be given in the May 
Bulletin. Please send in your name to the 
secretary at the address given above if you 
plan to be at Montreal, and she will see 
that you are kept informed. 
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Montreal—The City of Contrasts 


By MARY DUNCAN CARTER 


Assistant Director, McGill University Library School, Montreal 
MWoorerar city surround- A sympathetic and comprehensive study 


ing a hill—has grown in the direction 
which might have been expected when 
it was established as Ville Marie de Mont- 
réal in 1642 and dedicated to the Holy 
Family. True enough, the wooden cross 
planted by Maisonneuve has been replaced 
by an electrically illuminated one, and 
pretentious churches are seen where little 
wooden chapels once stood. But despite 
this, Montreal still remains the city of 
spires and church bells. 

Since this city was founded by the 
French some three hundred years ago and 
has been British since 1760, it is peopled 
mainly by two races, contrasting in lan- 
guage and heritage. The preservation of 
the identity of these two races in their 
language, their religion, their social insti- 
tutions, and the physical features of the 
sections of the city which they occupy, 
make for the interest and fascination of 
Montreal. 

The following books have been chosen 
to give the prospective visitor some idea 
of the historical background and charac- 
teristics of one of the most charming old- 
new cities on the North American con- 
tinent, and of the country in which it is 
situated. 


Adams, Isabel. Heart of the woods; a story 
of life among the habitants in the Lauren- 
tian foothills. Century, 1928. 


Bovey, Wilfrid. Canadien: a study of the 
French Canadians. J. M. Dent and Sons 
Ltd, c1933. 


of the people who form the major portion 

of Montreal’s population. 

Call, Frank Oliver. The spell of French 
Canada. Page, 1926. 

Descriptions of towns and cities, people 
and customs, legends and history of the 
country along the St. Lawrence from Mont- 
real to Quebec.—Booklist 
Cather, Willa. 

Knopf, 1931. 

Charming idyll of the French colony at 
Quebec in the time of Frontenac and Bishop 
Laval. 

Davies, Blodwen. Romantic Quebec; illus- 
trated by Barbara Stephens. Dodd, 1932. 
With its stories of people and events con- 

nected with the city’s past, this book sup- 

plements the usual guides by connecting with 
the picturesque settings their dramatic mo- 
ments of history.—Booklist 

Davies, Blodwen. Saguenay (Saginawa): 
the river of deep waters. Dodd, 1930. 
A charming travel book about the Sague- 

nay and other beauty spots in Quebec. 

Foran, Joseph Kearney. Jeanne Mance; or 
The angel of the colony. Montreal Her- 
ald Press, 1931. 

An extensive and detailed account of the 
life of a lady who contributed much to the 
early development of Montreal. 

Garvin, Amelia Beers (Warnock) (Kath- 
erine Hale, pseud.) Canadian cities of 
romance; new ed. McClelland and Stew- 
art, 1928. 

Chapter II, Domes and Dreams of Mont- 
real, pages 31-44. Appreciative glimpses 
of Montreal recorded by someone who is 
glad she does not know the city “thoroughly.” 
Hémon, Louis. The journal of Louis He- 

mon; translated by William Aspenwall 

Bradley. Macmillan, 1924. 


Shadows on the rock. 
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A slender volume which records the au- 
thor’s impressions of Quebec, and analyzes 
its “double character,” defining it as a 
“French city grafted on the American 
soil—American life grafted on the old 
French stock.” —B ooklist 
Hémon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine; trans- 

lated by W. H. Blake. Macmillan, 1921. 

A moving tale of French Canadian pio- 
neers in the region of Lake St. John. 
Hendrie, Lilian M. Early days in Mont- 

real and rambles in the neighbourhood; 

illustrated by Harold Beament. Mercury 

Press, 1932. 

As the introduction states, “the purpose of 
this little book is to give its readers some 
idea of the wealth of historic interest that 
attaches to Montreal itself and to places 
more immediately surrounding it.” 
Longstreth, Thomas Morris. Quebec, 

Montreal and Ottawa. Century, c1933. 

(Montreal, pages 148-241.) 

A chatty review of Montreal, from its 
pious founding as Ville Marie to the pres- 
ent. Contains photographs of modern 
Montreal and a map. 

Macmillan, Cyrus. McGill and its story, 

1821-1921. John Lane, 1921. 

A general outline of the hundred years 
history of the “Royal Institution for the 
Advancement of Learning” by the chairman 
of its English Department. Illustrated with 
photographs. 


Morgan, Henry and Company. History of 
Montreal, past and present, a portfolio 
of pictures . . . Montreal, 1930. 

A pictorial description of modern Mont- 
teal and some existing historical remains. 


Morin, Victor. La ville aux cloches dans la 
verdure; the city of spires in the Green. 
La Patrie, 1923. 

“Brief sketch on the origin and develop- 
ment of Montreal” presented before the 
Numismatic Society and published with the 
French and English on opposite pages. 
Morin, Victor. Old Montreal with pen and 

pencil; illus. by Charles W. Simpson. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Co., 1929. 

Present-day Montreal viewed with an eye 
to its historical beginnings. Profusely il- 
lustrated in color. 
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Rivard, Adjutor. Chez nous (Our old 
Quebec home) translated by W. H. 
Blake. Doran, 1924. 

Tender memories of a youth spent on a 
French Canadian farm. Slight in matter 
but has charm of language and feeling. 
Saint-Pierre, Arthur. St. Joseph’s oratory 

of Mount Royal. Montreal, 1927 [n. p.] 

A brief history of a famous shrine and 
its miracle worker, Brother André, by a 
believer. Contains testimonials of those 
who have been cured. 


Stokes, C. W. Here and there in Montreal 
and the Island of Montreal; an illustrated 
descriptive guide ... Musson Book Com- 
pany, Ltd., c1924. 


An attempt to explain the charm of Mont- 
real and to aid the visitor in discovering it 
for himself. 


Quebec in books is the title of a popular 
reading list on the Province of Quebec 
being prepared by the students of the 
McGill University Library School for 
distribution at the A. L. A. conference. 
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The Montreal Conference 


June 25 to 30 


Tentative 


Theme: Charting the Course for 
Libraries 
GENERAL SESSIONS 
Monday evening, Wednesday morning, 


Friday morning, and Saturday afternoon. 
First 


session: President’s address, by 
Gratia A. Countryman. 
Second session: Significant trends in 


government, social conditions and education, 
and what they mean or may mean to the 
responsibilities, activities, and organization 
of libraries. Speakers to be announced. 

Third session: New library responsibili- 
ties in light of trends discussed at second 
session. Speakers to be announced. 

Fourth session: Addresses. Speakers to 
be announced. It is hoped to have addresses 
by one or two speakers of prominence. 


AbULT EpucaTION RouNpD TABLE 


One session. Tentative plan is for a 
panel discussion of the special situations 
arising out of the federal reconstruction pro- 
gram, new trends, et cetera. 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


One session. Address, “Government Pol- 
icies in Relation to Agriculture,” by Pro- 
fessor H. S. Patton, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LAW LIBRARIES 


Five sessions. Meetings will be held at 
the official headquarters of the association, 
the Mount Royal Hotel. 

Art REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


One session. Topic, Are the Libraries 
Ready for the New Day in Art? 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 


One session; possibly two. 
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Program 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

One session. Address, “A Bibliography of 
Polar Exploration; an Attempt at a Com. 
prehensive List of all Books on the Subject 
in English Published Since 1899, Excluding 
Documents and Society Publications,” by 
Jackson Edmund Towne, Michigan State 
College Library, East Lansing; address, 
“Review of Bibliographical Activities in 
America,” by Lawrence C. Wroth, John 
Carter Brown Library, Providence, Rhode 
Island; address, “Early American Baptist 
Imprints,” by Frank G. Lewis, Crozer 
Theological Seminary Library, Chester, 
Pennsylvania; addresses will also be given 
by Gerhard R. Lomer, McGill University 
Library, Montreal, and Aegidius Fauteaux, 
Montreal. 


Business LispraARIES SECTION 


One session. Program will be built 
around Canadian industries. 


CATALOG SECTION 


One general session, a round table for 
large libraries, and a round table for small 
libraries. Present day economies in catalog- 
ing will be one of the subjects discussed. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 


One session and two round table confer- 
ences. 

Round Table for College Librarians: 
“The Library Arts College, a Possibility 
in 1954?” by Louis Shores, George Peabody 
College for Teachers Library School, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Tentative outline of Mr. Shores’ paper: 

I. Recent trends in American higher 
education: (a) various new plans described, 
(b) the library’s place in each of these, and 
(c) inadequacy. 

II. The library arts college plan: (a) the 
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curriculum, (b) quarters, and (c) faculty. 

III. Advantages: (a) educational and 
(b) library. 

IV. Objections: (a) educational and (b) 
library. 

“Educational Implications of the Library 
Arts College,” by Professor E. L. Austin, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, and 
Dean Shelton Phelps, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers. 

Discussion. 


CoMMITTEE ON Liprary CoOPERATION 
WITH LATIN AMERICA 


One session tentatively planned. 


County LisprRariges SECTION 


Luncheon meeting, to be followed by an 
afternoon session. There will be an outside 
geaker at the luncheon meeting, and the 
afternoon session will be devoted to regional 
and county library problems and a business 
meeting. 

INsTITUTION LiprarRiESs ROUND TABLE 


One session. 


Junior Cottece Liprarites RouND TABLE 


Two sessions. 


Junior Memsers Rounp TABLE 


One session and a luncheon. 


LEAGUE OF Liprary COMMISSIONS 


A joint session with County Libraries 
Section and Library Extension Board, a bus- 
ness meeting, and a conference of the 
ihicers of the league and the National As- 
weiation of State Libraries. 


LENDING SECTION 


One session. 


Lisrary Burtpincs Rounp TABLE 


One session. 


Nationa, AssociATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


Four sessions, two joint meetings with 
the American Association of Law Libraries, 
ad a joint banquet with that association. 


Joint meeting with A. A. L. L.: Address 





Courtesy of Henry 
Birks and Sons, Ltd. 
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EVENING, LACHINE CANAL 


of welcome; responses; memorials. 

First session of N. A. S. L.: President's 
address; reports of standing committees and 
secretary-treasurer; appointment of com- 
mittees; roll call by states—Effect of De- 
pression on Library Work—three minute 
talk by representative from each state. 

Second session: Topic, Commission Work. 
Addresses by Beverly Wheatcroft, Georgia 
Library Commission, Atlanta, and H. Mar- 
jorie Beal, North Carolina Library Com- 
mission, Raleigh; report of Auditing Com- 
mittee. 

Third session: Topic, Archives Work. 
Addresses by A. C. Doughty, deputy minis- 
ter of archives, Ottawa, and others. 

Joint meeting with A. A. L. L.: Address, 
“Legal Historical Society,” by Professor 
Francis §. Philbrick, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia; other addresses. 

Final session: Address, “Work of the 
Committee on Clearing House for Public 
Documents,” Herbert O. Brigham, Rhode 
Island State Library, Providence; address, 
“Document Work in Washington under 
CWA,” Mildred H. Pope, State Library, 
Olympia, Washington. Committee reports; 
election of officers. 


Ontario Liprary ASSOCIATION 
One business luncheon. 


OrpDER AND Book SELECTION 
TABLE 


Topic, Book Selection or 


RouND 


One session. 
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The Library’s Use of Publishers’ Public- 
ity, or a combination of the two subjects, 
with speakers representing various points of 
view, that is, publisher, library, bookseller, 
or reviewer. 


PERIODICALS SECTION 
One or two sessions. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


One session. Topic, Charting the Course 
for Library Schools. 


Pusiic DocUMENTS COMMITTEE 


The questions which will be discussed 
include the following: What should be the 
long time view on the state document center 
plan? What should be the future organiza- 
tion of state and municipal document ex- 
change systems? How can public documents 
be selected to make future collections more 
purposeful? How can the cataloging of 
public documents be improved? What 
should be the objectives and the content of 
library school courses on public documents? 
Approaches to problems presented by the 
arrangement and the form of publication of 
United States documents. Approaches to 
problems presented by Canadian docu- 
ments. Approaches to problems in the col- 
lection, organization, and preservation of 
future collections of fugitive materials. 
What should be the future organization on 
public documents in the American Library 
Association ? 


Pus.icitry CoMMITTEE 
Two sessions. Topics, Convincing An- 


nual Reports and Publicity and the Fu- 
ture of Libraries. See “Convincing 
Annual Reports,” page 134. 


ScHooL LIBRARIES SECTION 


General session, business meeting, joint 
literary session with the Section on Library 
Work with Children and the Young People’s 
Reading Round Table, two group meet- 
ings, breakfast for school library supervisors, 
breakfast for private school librarians, and 
a dinner. 

General session. Topic, The Growing 
School Library—presented from the stand- 
point of a school principal and by early and 
recent pioneer librarians. 


Group meetings: Normal School [j. 
brarians and Librarians Responsible {o, 
Training School Librarians will discuss the 
“Importance of the Library in the Practice 
School Demonstration School and the Fy. 
perimental School Planned by Helen Harris, 
Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville 
Tennessee.” Librarians of Elementary, 
Junior High, and Senior High Schools will 
discuss “Reading and Reading Problems.” 


SECTION FOR LisrRARY Work wiITtH 
CHILDREN 


Three sessions. Anne Carroll Moore will 
speak at the Newbery Award meeting. 


SMALL LispRARIES ROUND TABLE 
One session. 
TRUSTEES SECTION 


Topic, The Trustee’s Responsibility for | 


the Library Plan of Tomorrow. See “An 
Invitation to Trustees,” page 145. 
VisuaL MetuHops Rounp Tasie 
One session. Topic, Regional Centers 
for Visual Materials. 
WorK WITH THE BLIND Rounp Tasie 
One session. 
Work WITH THE ForeIGN Born 
One session. 


Younc Peopie’s READING RounpD TABLE 


Two sessions (one with school and chil- 
dren’s sections) and a luncheon. 
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Taking the 


OW do you think or hope libraries 
of 1954 will differ from libraries today?” 
In response to the above question, asked 
ty A. L. A. representatives in charge of 
drawing up a national plan for library 
development in the United States, various 
librarians have indicated the directions in 
which they see—or hope—that libraries 
are moving : 

Linpa A. EAstTMAN, Cleveland: “We 
may expect the talking book to be per- 
fected and in libraries, for the blind and 
for sight conservation. Book films may 
help to solve the problem of book storage. 
Charging machines and other mechanical 
devices may well lessen the routine and 
derical work and improve service. 

“Systematic and scientific study of 
readers, their reading ability, and reading 
interests, should enable librarians to put 
‘the right book at the right time’ into their 
hands much more frequently than at pres- 
ent. 

“The tendency will be, I believe, 
toward a more general departmentalizing 
of the larger libraries, to make expert 
wtvice and advice to readers on all sub- 
jects possible. 

“I hope that the further development 
of cooperative methods will decrease the 
present cost of acquisition, classification, 
and cataloging of books, and make many 
more indexes and other desirable refer- 
tnce tools available. 

“My hope is also that by 1954 public 
libraries will everywhere be considered 
% indispensable as the public schools, and 


worthy of adequate support. Twenty 





Long View 
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more years of increasingly good work on 
the part of school, college, and university 
librarians should train the next generation 
to a more systematic and intelligent use 
of public libraries.” 


Sees No Free Lisrarigs IN 1954 


MarcaretT Mann, Ann Arbor: “I 
prophesy that there will be no free public 
libraries in 1954. Libraries will be dif- 
ferent because (1) books will be different, 
(2) educational methods will be different, 
(3) demands will be different, (4) finan- 
cial support will be different, and (5) by 
1954 people will be living in a mechanized 
age. 

“As a result of (1) we shall be getting 
and giving information from films, rec- 
ords, and radio as well as from print. As 
a result of (2, 3) methods of answering 
demands will have to be changed to meet 
a new type of mind. More speed will 
probably be wanted, digested information 
all ready to use will be asked for, visual 
information must be on tap, and records 
available to study certain personalities 
through voice as well as text. Up-to-the- 
minute reports from stock exchanges, gov- 
ernments, and so forth, will be demanded. 
(4) Probably the tax burden will be 
heavy in the future, and with the dis- 
persion of the wealth of the few, gifts 
for education will be less frequent. This 
will, without doubt, lead to a paid library 
service. (5) If we live in a mechanical 
age in 1954, our organization must be 
revamped and take on a new form of ad- 
ministration. Machines will be made to 
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do much of the work formerly done by 
individual assistants. Duplicating and 
reproduction of print machines have 
already changed some of our methods, and 
these will continue to have their effect. 
We may be circulating articles out of 
books as well as books themselves—these 
to be paid for. We will be circulating 
films and records as well as the machines 
for using them. We may be furnishing 
readers to interpret books for those who 
cannot read. 


Carp CaTaLtoc AuTHoR List ONLY 


“The card catalog should become an 
author list only, to be used only in locat- 
ing books. Subjects wanted will be looked 
up in book bibliographies already printed, 
then the author will be found in the cat- 
alog and the number located. Card cat- 
alogs probably will be replaced by a more 
usable form. Call slips will not be in 
use, but a dial system, like the telephone, 
may be employed. Each person will dial 
his call number, and runners in the stacks 
will find the book and shoot it out to the 
one who ordered it. Rooms will be 
equipped with all mechanical devices for 
both visual and oral information. 

“The book stock, sur place will be very 
small, but there will be a central stock 
at certain points in the United States from 
which books can be borrowed, and by 
means of rapid transportation they will be 
made quickly available. These books will 
be the older and historical works. Li- 
braries will codperate in new purchases 
and in the upkeep of these centers. 

“Daily paid delivery of books will 
probably be in vogue, and books, films, 
and records will be deposited in large 
apartment houses. 
working men will have books on the 
trades as well as reading for recreation. 


Those occupied by - 
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There will be reading rooms there fo; 
adults and children. More service wil] 
be rendered by means of telephone, tele. 
graph, and radio. 

“Libraries and bookstores may be amal. 
gamated by 1954 so that a person who 
wants to own a book need not return it to 
the library, but can pay for it and keep 
it. It may be that libraries will be 4 
combination of information bureaus, 
bookstores, Womrath chains, and Rocke. 
feller centers. 

“Institutional libraries, especially those 
connected with universities, can be vis. 
ualized less easily. They must, more or 
less, conform to the institution of which 
they are a part, but mechanical equip- 
ment must change many things in these 
libraries also. 

“There is one thing the libraries of the 
future should do, and that is to provide 
a place for silence and repose. No other 
agency seems to plan for this life saving 
state of quiet. There must be a place 
where people can think undisturbed, 
where there can be rest for the mind, and 
opportunity for reflection. If libraries 
could furnish this retreat by setting aside 
sound proof rooms, they would be mak- 
ing a great contribution to the steady 
growth of mental advancement. 

“T hope there will be libraries in 1954, 
but I am a bit pessimistic. I think the 
day of free service is almost at an end, 





but personally I feel that libraries may | 
become stronger and win more friends | 
if we add a money value to our service. | 


Why not change the name of libraries toa 
broader term which shall include intellec- 
tual service?” 


RECREATIONAL FUNCTION PASSING 


Cart B. Ropen, Chicago: “The recte- 


ational function of the library is passing. 
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TAKING THE LONG VIEW 


There should be more deliberation about 
hook purchases and larger quantities of 
afew good books bought. Perhaps ten to 
fifteen thousand books should be purchased 
and made to work. Out of fifty people 
who now ask for good books perhaps three 
get them and the other forty-seven are 
out of luck. 

“There will be a great increase in me- 
chanical devices—radio, talking book, 
moving pictures. It will probably be the 
library's function to house and distribute 
these devices. 

“Libraries should codperate in decid- 
ing what is to be published.” 

JosepH L. WHEELER AND Amy WIn- 
sow, Baltimore: “Libraries in 1934 
should offer more expert advice in libra- 
is, more specialists, more intensive 
inowledge in library personnel, more 
preparation to share this knowledge with 
the public. They should supply the 
tight book in sufficient quantities; study 
traders to discover what is wrong with 
books and what books are needed; im- 
plement the librarian with research tech- 
niques to this end; help to produce the 
tight books; organize library requests 
and report to publishers. 

“More, bigger, and better school 
libraries will be needed which are better 
wrrelated with the teaching process.” 

Jennre M. FLExner, New York City: 
‘ln 1954, professional spirit will be fos- 
ted by a classification of duties of libra- 
fans into clerical and professional. There 
wil be more specialization within the 
jofessional group and more attention to 
weh matters as special attributes, pre- 
mofessional education, and subject knowl- 


| tdge, 





“Research techniques will come in to 
sist administrators. There will be 
tained people for statistics. 
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“Book selection will be based on na- 
tional evaluation on levels of reading 
ability. 

“Division by subject classification and 
departments will break down and new 
groupings will be made with readers in 
mind—more logical groupings 
readers’ point of view. 

“More attention will be given a reader 
until he learns how to use the library. 
More interpretation of the catalog will 
be supplied. There will be consultation 
service for anyone who needs it—by sub- 
ject or reader grouping. People will be 
taught how to use libraries. 

“Librarians must find out the reason 
for the lag between expressed interest and 
reading, or achievement. 

“They must also help decide what books 
are to be produced.” 


from 


ScHOooLs For ApULT EDUCATION 


Lois T. Piace, Detroit: “Libraries 
will be schools for adult education and 
will be somewhat similar to colleges. The 
library advisory job will become largely 
a teaching job. In the meantime, college 
teaching will become like library work, 
and colleges and libraries will tend to 
merge. Colleges are good for some, bad 
for others. Classes and lectures are not 
necessary for all; for many, independent 
study is better. Actual circulation of 
books will be largely a clerical job. In 
the elementary school libraries the tend- 
ency appears to be toward classroom 
libraries. The school curriculum in many 
places is now set up so that children need 
different books from month to month and 
must have them on a moment’s notice. 
The teacher must anticipate these wants. 
The newer type of teacher does less formal 
teaching, except in the skill subjects. For 
the rest she is a guide. Intermediate and 
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high school libraries will become increas- 
ingly important as more and more of the 
work of the school will be done there. 
The library in the high school will tend 
to spread throughout the whole building. 

“For reference librarians, for readers’ 
advisers and for teachers there is need 
for training which will enable them to 
share what they know with students 
through courses in guidance.” 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY 
SCHOOLS 


Ernest J. Reece, New York City: 
“Present conditions would suggest that 
for library schools as for libraries any 
alteration should be in the direction of 
higher standards. If the long-range view 
confirms this, the way is open for what- 
ever strengthening the case demands and 
perhaps particularly for introducing such 
non-academic stipulations as have grown 
increasingly germane. ‘The profession 
would doubtless rejoice to see library 
school candidates thoroughly tested, for 
instance, on subject knowledge, famili- 
arity with literature, ability to write, and 
experience in library work. This method 
of regulating numbers, incidentally, is 
probably the only one which would com- 
mend itself to the schools and in the long 
run to librarians generally as being fair, 
safe, cogent, and likely to stand the test 
of time.” 

Cuarves C. WILLIAMSON, New York 
City: “On the general proposition that 
libraries should undertake planning on a 
national scale and should seek to adapt 
their services promptly to meet changed 
and changing conditions, I suppose there 
can be no question. How much can or 
ought to be done in the way of planning 
for prospective changes I frankly do not 
know. I am inclined to think a much 


more important objective is to make li. 
brary service reasonably adequate for 
meeting existing needs. I fear we are not 
so much in need of a better and more for. 
ward looking national program as we are 
of bringing local communities to de 
mand spontaneously a library service even 
as good as our present average.” 

Commenting on Mr. Williamson's 
statement, Harry Miller Lydenberg, New 
York City, added: “I am inclined to feel 
that the path just before our feet should 
be properly studied, surveyed, and sur- 
faced. I am not saying that such an atti- 
tude means a total lack of imagination, 
but rather that it expresses imagination of 
a different type.” 


SeEs STATE PLANNING NEEDED 
Carleton B. Joeckel, also looking for 
the moment less far ahead at national 
planning, foresees as important to sound 
future development: 


Preparation of state plans for library 
development. 

A national committee on libraries to work 
continuously for codrdination of library 
service. 


Mr. Joeckel also thinks librarians 
should work for emergency grants now 
to enable libraries to do a good job—in 
general or in some special field, such as 
current problems. These, in his opinion, 
would be more useful than relief grants 
for special projects, many of which are 
makeshift. 

From the publishers’ point of view, 
Guy Holt, director, Whittlesey House, 
and Cass Canfield of Harpers com- 
mented that in 1954 the individual con- 
sumer will buy fewer books and read 
more. He will borrow non-fiction from 


the public library, fiction from rental 
libraries. Entertainment will be more and 


There 


more taken over by periodicals. 
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must continue to be large variety to meet 
all tastes and needs. The textbook will 
become less important, though the total 
sold may be larger. Library buildings 
must be reconstructed to encourage en- 
trance. 

A Detroit Public Library Group, in- 
cluding Mabel L. Conat, Charles M. 
Mohrhardt, Lucy Lovisa Morgan, A. 
Ruth Rutzen, Jessie E. Tompkins, and 
Ralph A. Ulveling, prophesied: ‘There 
will be less isolation and more coérdina- 
tion among libraries themselves and with 
other educational and social agencies and 
organizations. ‘There must be local and 
regional planning for the pooling of library 
resources. Special collections in libraries 
will not be duplicated in near-by li- 
braries. There will be no newspapers in 
their present form, but more preserved on 
flms. Television will reproduce books 
many miles away—or films of books will 
be sent quickly by mail. 

“There will be a clearer recognition of 
difference between reference and general 
reading. ‘There will be more specializa- 
tion in subjects and also more general floor 
service. 

“Regional libraries will provide general 
reference; small libraries, neighborhood 
service. 

“More training in understanding peo- 
ple will be necessary. Selection of per- 
sonnel will be preceded by studies of what 
personal and social traits get best results. 

“The library assistant must have more 
time with the reader and library schools 
should teach interviewing techniques. 

“Library buildings must have more 
study rooms and be equipped for new 
mechanical devices such as films. More 
tooms for book talks will be needed. 

“The public library should provide 
books and service to all classes and groups 





of the population, including such groups 
as medicine and law, engineering, and in- 
dustry. A man should be able to go to 
the library for information about any- 
thing. 

“The library does little now to stimu- 
late thinking. It must do more. Per- 
haps books will be circulated in pairs 
to force a man to consider both sides. 

“The popular books must be stocked in 
large quantities but not many will be 
added to the permanent collection. At 
the end of their usefulness, duplicates will 
be sold. Some of this popular service 
might be done on a rental basis, including 
both fiction and popular non-fiction. Cur- 
rent books will continue to be a part of 
the library’s job, for there is no line be- 
tween recreation and education. The 
public library might tighten up its stand- 
ards for the selection of fiction, letting the 
rental library take care of what the public 
library does not buy. 

“Schools, colleges, and public libraries 
will be more alike than at present. 

“Popular demands for material often 
precede publication of books, but books 
nearly always follow. We should organ- 
ize to report these demands to writers and 
publishers. Pamphlets and periodicals 
will increase in importance. Books often 
appear too late. 

“There should be pools for the assem- 
bling and distribution of books which have 
ceased to be in demand in one community 
but may be useful elsewhere. 

“There must be more specialization in 
library schools, less work on technical 
matters, more attention to working with 
people.” 

Other librarians who foresee develop- 
ments which should be taken into account 
in national planning are invited to send 
their comments to A. L. A. Headquarters. 








PRS 
“Everybody Is Invited to the Party” 


; 5 one thing the A. L. A. Com- 


mittee on Annuities and Pensions desper- 
ately wanted to achieve during its years 
of study, research, and hard work was an 
annuity plan that would fit and fit easily 
the needs of every library throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The plan finally worked out and offi- 
cially adopted is so simple, so flexible, so 
economical, so appropriate for all libraries, 
all librarians, and all library conditions 
that the library pension problem may be 
considered as definitely solved. 

The annuity plan is here. The matter 
now rests with librarians and library trus- 
tees. Everybody is invited to the party! 

What about actual results during this 
first year? How are librarians reacting 
to this new opportunity? Far better than 
could have been hoped for or foreseen. 

More than three hundred individual 
librarians have accepted the plan. Ten 
larger libraries, with groups of employees 
taking out pensions ranging in number 
from ten to forty-two, are operating under 
the plan. In addition seventy-four other 
libraries and individuals are represented. 

To launch an adventure like this in the 
early months of 1933 took courage. The 
whole country had reached the lowest fi- 
nancial ebb it is to be hoped it will ever 
reach. Public libraries, as tax-supported 
institutions, were being harried and con- 
demned and their funds radically cur- 
tailed. School libraries shared the neces- 
sary economies of the school systems. Col- 
lege libraries suffered from depleted en- 
dowments. Almost universally librarians 





had had drastic reductions in salary and 
were facing further cuts. 

But to get the plan started seemed the 
important thing. And that has been ac. 
complished during this past year. 

Already, a line touching the libraries 





which have recognized the annuity plan 
could be stretched from New England to 
the Pacific Northwest, from Louisiana to 
Wisconsin. 

The men and women who have joined | 
come from all types of libraries and repre- | 
sent all varieties of library positions, all 
ages, and all grades of salary. Some have 
managed to take out annuities though their 
salaries have been paid for months in 
scrip or have not been paid at all. 

The Brooklyn Public Library is among 
employers recently enabling its library em- 
ployees to join the plan. Other libraries 
recently accepting it include: 

Inyo County Free Library, Independence, 
California; Long Beach (Calif.) Public Li- 
brary; Palo Alto (Calif.) Public Library; 
Solano County Free Library, Fairfield, Cali- 
fornia; Public Library, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute Library, 
Lafayette; J. V. Fletcher Library, West- 
ford, Massachusetts; City and ‘Township 
Library Board, South Haven, Michigan; 
New Hampshire Public Library Commis- 
sion, Concord; Rockville Center (N. Y.) 
Public Library; Carnegie Library, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee; Seattle (Wash.) Public 
Library; Tacoma (Wash.) Public Library; 
and the Waupun (Wis.) Public Library. 

Librarians who wish to obtain further 
information may address their inquiries to 
R. E. Dooley, A. L. A. Headquarters, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Workers’ Education Discussed 


in Washington 


OHN CHANCELLOR, newly ap- 
pointed assistant in adult education for 
the American Library Association, partic- 
ipated in a conference on workers’ edu- 
cation held in Washington February 2, 
under the joint auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and the United States Of- 
fice of Education, to consider some of the 
problems which have arisen in this special 
field as a result of the emergency educa- 
tion program of the Federal Emergency 
Relief Administration. 

Frances Perkins, secretary of labor, and 
George F. Zook, commissioner of educa- 
tion, addressed the morning session, fol- 
lowed by various leaders in the field of 
workers’ education who focused attention 
on certain problems worthy of more de- 
tailed discussion at later sessions in the 
day. 

For luncheon and afternoon sessions the 
conference separated into four informal 
groups, each to consider one of the follow- 
ing topics and later to report to a joint 
session : 

How to secure suitable materials for 
workers’ classes. 

Provisions for training teachers. 

Contacts with the labor movement. 

How adequate supervision may be pro- 
vided. 

Of these four, the discussion on ma- 
terials is of main interest to librarians. 
Speakers re-emphasized the dearth of text 
or general reading material suitable to 


workers or other adult classes, and the de- 
sirability of releasing from their jobs able 
people experienced in workers’ education 
to write the needed material. The type 
of material desired by the leaders in the 
movement is largely in the general field 
of economics, with emphasis on social 
change. In the later general discussion 
before the whole conference, however, it 
was pointed out that there is also a place 
for material on other topics such as per- 
sonal health, the individual’s rights and 
privileges under “new deal” legislation, 
labor union history and organization, con- 
sumer consciousness, practical English us- 
age, and the arts, especially labor drama. 

The discussion within the group es- 
pecially considering the topic of materials 
also brought out the primary need of hav- 
ing the material written from the point 
of view of the average worker-student 
and in a medium within his range of 
language ability and general comprehen- 
sion. There was, however, little in the 
way of tangible suggestion as to how this 
simplicity was to be achieved and perhaps 
a lack of true appreciation of the difficul- 
ties and absence of guiding precedents and 
models in achieving it. 

While admitting a great need of read- 
ing material for rural workers, the thought 
of the participants centered mainly on the 
industrial and urban worker. It was men- 
tioned that while the rural worker now 
had an almost equal interest in economic 
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matters as they affect his immediate life, 
his interests, and hence his reading ma- 
terials, must be concerned with quite dif- 
ferent economic topics than those which 
are uppermost in the interests of the in- 
dustrial and urban worker. 

The discussion of materials included 
not only printed matter but also visual 
aids such as charts, guides for teachers on 
the so-called ‘workshop method”—the 
student working out his problems in such 
subjects as economics, wage study, and 
distribution, in the media of charts, 
models, and other illustrative materials, 
a method recently employed in some 
classes under the Affiliated Schools for 
Workers. There was also an able presen- 
tation of the possible uses of radio in teach- 
ing the fundamentals of musical under- 
standing as opposed to passive listening or 
familiarity with the names of composers 
and compositions. 

A few independent organizations in the 
field of workers’ education appear to have 
prospects of limited funds to devote to 
the preparation of some of the needed ma- 
terial in the near future though there is 
no assurance that it is to be of a simple or 
general type that will make it especially 
valuable to the broader field of adult edu- 
cation which primarily interests the li- 
brarian. The Affiliated Schools for 
Workers, 302 East Thirty-fifth Street, 
New York City, has within the month 
issued a pamphlet on labor and the NRA 
and has others in preparation. 

It was brought out that the 5 per cent 
of local grants from FERA now allowed 
for materials is wholly inadequate to al- 
low anything in the nature of new publi- 
cation projects, being barely sufficient to 
cover purchase of writing materials and a 
few texts. Possible publication of needed 
material by existing governmental agen- 


cies, such as the Women’s Bureau or the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, was mentioned. 
but there is skepticism among some of the 
independent workers’ education agencies 
as to the willingness of the government to 
issue or even distribute material which 
would be acceptable to them and their 
students. 


FINAN 


Trustee’s Play Enlists CWA Aid 


The beacon, a modern fable in 
three acts, has been written and pro- 
duced by Mrs. Carroll Paul, a trustee 
of the Peter White Public Library at 
Marquette, Michigan. The proceeds 
from the play, which amounted to nearly 
eighty dollars, are being used for new 
library books. “We feel, however, that 
the effect on public feeling toward the 
library was more important than the 
money raised,” Mrs. Paul writes. The 
idea on which the play is based, carried 
out in the spirit of deliberate propaganda, 
emphasizes the possibilities for service 
within the range of the public library and 
the manner in which these services have 
been curtailed through reduced appropria- 
tions. 

One direct result from The beacon was 
the assignment of CWA workers to the 
library. “The CWA gave us a full-time 
children’s librarian, a full-time assistant, 
two mending assistants, and a graduate 
librarian who is working out a scheme for 
a county library demonstration with the 
aid of books lent by the state library, boxes 
made by CWA carpenters, and transporta- 
tion furnished by CCC trucks,” Mrs. 
Paul reports. 

A copy of The beacon may be obtained 
by librarians addressing a request to Mrs. 
Paul. 
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Unsolicited 


OST A. L. A. correspondents, 
quite properly, have a request or suggestion 
to make when they write to national head- 
quarters. That is what the headquarters 
staff want and expect them to have. Sur- 
prisingly numerous, however, are letters— 
often renewing memberships—with such 
paragraphs as the following: 


Library trustee: “Your letter of January 
26 has been received, and I appreciate your 
efort to assist me. The other material 
arrived also. In going over it yesterday, 
I found quite a number of things which 
| believe I can use in the work of inform- 
ing the public of the needs of the library 
and convincing them that it is not a luxury.” 


Librarian in a large public library: “May 
I say that while some of us are keeping 
closely at the job of watching and working 
on our own little puzzles, we do notice the 
hcient efforts of our headquarters staff 
and mean to show our appreciation oftener 
than we do. My hearty congratulations on 
your work.” 


Librarian in a large public library: “Cur- 
rent problems in public library finance has 
just reached my desk, and I feel it is such 
an important contribution to the subject and 
suggests so many ways for meeting prob- 
lems that I wish to place an order for an 
additional copy. The circulation of this 
copy will begin with the research assistant 
of the County Taxpayers League, who is 
friendly enough to the library to suggest 
additions to the library shelves. I feel such 
interest should be reciprocated, and Current 
problems in public library finance will start 
its circulation with him and then go to each 
member of the board of directors, for 
budgets are in the making.” 


Librarian in a medium-sized public 
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library: “The aids which the Association 
gives in establishing standards, in guidance 
in book selection, publicity, and the other 
ramifications of its work are indispensable 
to our needs.” 


Librarian in a small public library: “Due 
to the depression it seemed that we were 
going to be forced to pass up payment [of 
a special membership]. After serious con- 
sideration it was decided that the service 
received from the A. L. A. was worth 
the expenditure.” 


Librarian of a small public library: “I 
wanted to explain the above [i.e., an insti- 
tutional membership in the A. L. A.] to let 
you know that I regard it as a very fine 
thing for the library that will help us in 
numerous ways. The American Library 
Association has been an important factor in 
establishing the library in the position which 
it maintains in our communities today.” 


Librarian in a small public library: “The 
Exploring the Times series excite anew that 
satisfying heartfelt gratitude for American 
Library Association services.” 


Library assistant: “The Bulletin has 
been very interesting this past year, which 
is the reason I prefer to get it at home 
where I can read it in peace without miss- 
ing anything.” 


School librarian: “We could not keep 
house without the Booklist.” 


Special librarian: “These funds are lim- 
ited and the year’s outlook is decidedly un- 
certain, for both the libraries and the 
museum, but I feel that we depend upon 
the A. L. A. for valuable aid and should 
sacrifice something in this emergency.” 


CWA worker: “In response to your letter 
[telling how to secure employment under 
federal relief], I have found bibliographical 
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work ... under the Civil Works Admin- 
istration. I am trying to make good even 
though I don’t see how the finances will 
last longer than temporarily. 


“T am using some of my first C. W. A. 
money to join the organization of which I 
have long hoped to be a member.” 


From outside the Association come 
similar comments, not daily by any means, 
but generously often: 


Professor in state teachers college: “I 
again express my appreciation of the various 
helps that I have been able to obtain from 
you and with your help. The A. L. A. is 
doing ‘worlds of good’ in its plan of pro- 
cedure.” 


Staff member of Public Administration 
Service: “In the course of my visits to 
several libraries during the past month, I 
have been much impressed by the extent to 
which they have taken advantage of CWA 
and CWES. There is no doubt that the 
A. L. A., through the publicity given to the 
opportunities at the last convention and 
afterwards, has been of tremendous as- 
sistance in helping local libraries to find in 
CWA and CWES ways and means of keep- 


ing up their standards of library service.” 


Director of the Institute for Research 
in the Social Sciences: “I think the entire 
[Chapel Hill] conference was well worth 
while, that its results will be far-reaching, 
and that we will hear of it for years to 
come. May I say I have not in all of my 
experience, which now extends over a 
rather long period of years, been associated 
with a group which attracted me more than 
did the one in charge of the Chapel Hill 
conference. With such capable and inter- 
esting leadership back of library develop- 
ment in this country, we have lots to 
expect along these lines in future achieve- 
ment.” 


Personnel adviser for women: “Under 
separate cover I am sending you a copy of 
Miss Fairbairn’s pamphlet entitled The li- 
brary profession. Miss Fairbairn, who is 
on leave of absence this year, has asked me 


to thank you for the assistance you gave her 
in preparing this study.” 


Associate editor of a state educational 
journal: ““The Significance of the School 
Library’ is one of the finest pieces of pub. 
licity material I have seen, particularly for 
speakers, and it carries as well the whole 
of the philosophy of the school library as 
it touches all departments. There is jp- 
formative material there which, it seems 
to me, would be excellent for use by stu- 
dent teachers.” 


College dean: “Thank you for the very 
careful instructions you have sent to me 
regarding the library material which I may 
include in my book on Vocations for women. 
I believe I have made the changes in the 
chapter on library work exactly as you have 
indicated, both in the list of accredited li- 
brary schools and in the salary schedules. 
I agree with you that the material will have 
much more value if this later information 
is included.” 


The secretary of the National Recreation 
Association: “For more than ten years | 
have followed A. L. A. work and am greatly 
impressed not only with what you have 
already done, but with your plans for the 
future. Skilful and intelligent leadership 
in reading matters in America is of tre- 
mendous importance at just the present 
point in world history.” 


The Subscription Books Bulletin te- 
ceives more compliments than perhaps any 
other A. L. A. activity. A librarian ina 
small town, in renewing her subscription, 
wrote in recently, “This bulletin is a 
life-saver. My patrons are now depend- 
ing solely on its recommendations for 
purchase of books sold by agents.” 

Yes, of course, the headquarters staff 
gets criticism—much of it, it invites—but 
it may be of interest to A. L. A. members 
that some of the services on behalf of 
libraries which are carried on under 
A. L. A. direction draw comments like 
the above—all of which are unsolicited. 
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Broadcasts on Reviving Local 


Government 


OVERNOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
of New York opened the new “You and 
Your Government” series on February 13 
over a nation-wide network of the NBC. 
Broadcasts will be given every Tuesday 
eening from 7:15-7:45 P.M., eastern 
standard time (beginning May 1, eastern 
daylight saving time). 

This series, the seventh to be sponsored 
by the Committee on Civic Education by 
Radio of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association, is devoted 
to the general subject of reviving local 
government. The National Municipal 
League, through its Committee on Citi- 
zens’ Councils for Constructive Economy 
in Government, is co-sponsor of the series. 

The new series will present a picture 
of local government conditions in various 
parts of the country, pointing to the more 
hopeful aspects of the situation, and will 
suggest comparative methods of improve- 
ment. 

The following is the schedule of pro- 
grams for the remainder of the series: 


March 13—Social Problems in New 
York City—Loula D. Lasker, associate ed- 
itor, The Survey; William Hodson, com- 
missioner of public welfare; and Langdon 
Post, tenement house commissioner. 

March 20—Ohio Forging Ahead—R. C. 
Atkinson, director, Ohio Institute; Leyton 
E. Carter, director, Cleveland Foundation; 
and W. M. Cotton, assistant director, Cin- 
tmnati Bureau of Municipal Research. 
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March 27—Improving Local Govern- 
ment in New Jersey—Governor A. Harry 
Moore, New Jersey; Thomas N. McCarter, 
president, New Jersey Public Service Cor- 
poration; and Charles P. Messick, chair- 
man, State Planning Board. 

April 3—Progress in Pennsylvania—Mrs. 
R. Templeton Smith, president, Allegheny 
County League of Women Voters; Pro- 
fessor Robert C. Brooks, Swarthmore Col- 
lege; and William C. Beyer, director, 
Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. 

April 10—State and Local Government 
in the Control of the Liquor Traffic—Albert 
L. Scott, engineer, co-author Rockefeller 
report, Toward liquor control; Yandell 
Henderson, professor of applied physiology, 
Yale University; and Professor Luther 
Gulick, Columbia University, director, In- 
stitute of Public Administration. 

April 17—From the Heart of the De- 
pression—Mayor Frank Couzens, Detroit; 
Arthur J. Lacy, attorney; and Professor 
Arthur W. Bromage, University of Mich- 
igan. 

April 24—Local Government and the 
New Deal—William T. Foster, Consumers 
Advisory Board; and Harold D. Smith, 
president, American Municipal Association. 

May 1—Suburban Troubles—Walter R. 
Darby, state auditor, New Jersey; E. F. 
Dunstan, chairman, Municipal Securities 
Committee, Investment Bankers Association 
of America; and Arnold Frye, attorney, 
New York City. 

May 8—Chicago over the Hump—John 
O. Rees, secretary, Committee on Public 
Expenditures; and Robert B. Upham, city 
comptroller. 

May 15—Schools for Municipal Officials 
—Mayor J. Boyd Thacher, Albany, New 
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York; Albert H. Hall, director, Bureau of 
Training, New York Conference of Mayors; 
and Morton L. Wallerstein, director, Vir- 
ginia League of Municipalities. 

May 22—News from the South—Mayor 
J. Fulmer Bright, Richmond, Virginia; and 
Honorable William B. Harrison, former 
mayor of Louisville, Kentucky. 

May 29—The National Administration 
and Local Reorganization—George F. Mil- 
ton, president and editor, Chattanooga 
News; and Arnold Bennett Hall, director, 
Institute for Government Research, Brook- 
ings Institution. 

June 5—The Schools in Local Revival— 
George F. Zook, United States commis- 
sioner of education; and C. R. Mann, di- 
rector, American Council on Education. 


June 12—The Voter and Local Govern- 
ment Revival—Katharine Ludington, chair- 
man, Finance Committee, National League 
of Women Voters; and Frank R. Kent, 
vice president, Baltimore Sun. 


June 19—What are the Prospects?— 
Professor Thomas H. Reed, chairman, Com- 
mittee on Citizens Councils for Construc- 
tive Economy; Frank H. Morse, Lehman 
Brothers, New York City; and Howard P. 
Jones, secretary, National Municipal 
League. 


FINAN 


Libraries May Join A. P. A. 


Tue American Philological Associ- 
ation, through its secretary, Professor Roy 
C. Flickinger at the University of Iowa, 
announces a change in its policy, by which 
libraries may become annual members on 
the same basis as individuals and thus se- 
cure the annual volume of Transactions 
directly instead of through a dealer. 
Membership costs $5 a year for the first 
year, which includes an initiation fee of 
$1, and $4 per year subsequently. Further- 
more, members are entitled to a reduc- 
tion on volumes in the recently established 
series of Philological Monographs, which 


would soon more than make up for the 
initiation fee paid the first year. Two 
volumes have already appeared in this 
series, and one or two others will be pub- 
lished during 1934. 


FINAN 


Booklet on the Cumberlands 


Outdoors in the Cumberlands, by 
members of the Cumberlands Hiking 
Club, has just been published by the 
Chattanooga Community Association of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, and may be se- 
cured by libraries upon request. 

The fifty-six page booklet gives the 
geological history of the Cumberlands and 
the surrounding country. Flowers, in- 
sects, snakes, trees, and birds of this region 
are described. The hiking trails of Chat- 
tanooga-Lookout Mountain Park and 
of the Chickamauga Battlefields are 
listed, and helpful hiking suggestions are 
given. 


PFN AN 


A Source of A. L. A. Strength 


A creat source of strength to the 
A. L. A. is the active part which the sen- 
ior members of the staffs of the greatest 
libraries are willing to play in it, and 
which their colleagues are glad to have 
them play.’—ARUNDELL EspDAILE, in 
“Impressions of an American Tour,” Li- 
brary Association Record, December, 1933. 


GINA 


Bureau of Railway Economics Library, 
Washington, D. C., R. H. Johnston, li- 
brarian, offers complete sets of company 
magazines for steam railroads to libraries 
willing to pay postage. 
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Nominate New Officers 


Cuartrs H. CoMPTON, assistant 
librarian of the Public Library, St. Louis, 
Missouri, has been chosen for the presi- 
dency of the American Library Associa- 
tion during 1934-35 by the Nominating 
Committee, of which Carl B. Roden is 
chairman. ‘The complete list of nominees 
follows : 


PRESIDENT 


Charles H. Compton, Public Library, St. 
Louis, Missouri 


First Vice PRESIDENT 
Mildred H. Pope, State Library, Olympia, 
Washington 
Mary U. Rothrock, Lawson McGhee Li- 


brary, Knoxville, Tennessee 


SECOND VicE PRESIDENT 
James Thayer Gerould, Princeton Uni- 
versity Library, Princeton, New Jersey 
Herbert S. Hirshberg, Western Reserve 
University Libraries and School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio 


‘TREASURER 


Matthew §S. Dudgeon, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Memsers OF Executive Boarp 
(Two Vacancies) 


Harold F. Brigham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Carl L. Cannon, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Connecticut 
— Prouty, Public Library, Cleveland, 
io 
Elizabeth M. Smith, Public Library, Al- 
bany, New York 


To fill vacancy caused by election of Miss 
Countryman (one to be elected) : 


William Webb, Public Library, Flint, 
Michigan 


Ida F. Wright, Public Library, Evanston, 
Illinois 


TRUSTEE OF ENDOWMENT FuNDS 


Eugene M. Federal 
Bank, Chicago 


Stevens, Reserve 


MemsBers OF CoUNCIL 
(Five Vacancies) 

Louis J. Bailey, State Library, Indianap- 
olis, Indiana 

Mary Duncan Carter, McGill Univer- 
sity Library School, Montreal, Canada 

Rudolph H. Gjelsness, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson 

William J. Hamilton, Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana 

M. Louise Hunt, Public Library, Racine, 
Wisconsin 

Nathan 
Chicago 

Elizabeth B. Powell, Public Library, Mis- 
soula, Montana 

Franklin H. Price, Free Library, Phila- 
delphia 

Althea H. Warren, Public Library, Los 
Angeles 

Helmer L. Webb, Tulane University Li- 


brary, New Orleans, Louisiana 


R. Levin, Public Library, 


Officers whose terms expire in 1934 are 
Gratia A. Countryman, president; Louis 
Round Wilson, first vice president ; Ralph 
Munn, second vice president; Matthew 
S. Dudgeon, treasurer; Eugene M. Ste- 
vens, trustee of endowment funds. Execu- 
tive Board members whose terms expire 
this year are Andrew Keogh and Mar- 
garet Mann. The retiring Council mem- 
bers are Charles H. Compton, Essae 
Martha Culver, Robert J. Usher, and 
Halsey W. Wilson. The term of R. R. 
Bowker (deceased) must also be filled. 
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Members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee, beside Mr. Roden, are Luther L. 
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Dickerson, Lucile F. Fargo, Elizabeth C 
Ronan, and Edith Tobitt. 


. 


“| (Communications to or from A. L.A. Members 7 


Minneapolis Publicity Leaflets 
To the Editor: 


An extensive program of publicity has 
been launched in behalf of the Minneap- 
olis Public Library, one feature of which 
is a series of informing leaflets being dis- 
tributed to the library’s 183,000 patrons. 
Titles of a few leaflets issued so far are: 
Facts about the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary; Minneapolis Public Library Tax 
Primer; Save the Library; What is the Li- 
brary Worth to You? and What Can You 
Do to Help the Library? 

The last named leaflet reads: 


Wuat Can You Do 
To Hep THE Liprary? 


20% added cut in the Library appropria- 
tion 

Stops the buying of books. 

Closes the Library and all its Branches 
for 3 months. 


You Can 


See your alderman and ask his help in get- 
ting support for the Library. 

Urge any organization to which you belong 
to send resolutions to the City Council 
and Board of Estimate and Taxation 
asking adequate support for the Library. 

Write letters to the Board of Estimate and 
Taxation and to the newspapers telling 
them what the Library is worth to you 
and to the community. 

Talk to your friends and neighbors and 
enlist their support. 


You Can SAVE THE LIBRARY 


That these leaflets are being read is evi- 
dent in a quickened, city-wide interest in 


the library’s need for funds. 
GratiA A. CouNTRYMAN, Librarian, 
Public Library 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


[A set of the above leaflets will be sent free 
to anyone addressing a request to the A. L, 
A. Publicity Department, 520 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago.—Ep. ] 


Correspondence Course in Adult 
Education 


To the Chief of the A. L. A. Public Li- 
brary Division: 

Under the recent CWA program in this 
state the University of Wisconsin Exten- 
sion Division is organizing a project en- 
titled “State-wide Experiment in Adult 
Education.” 

As one part of this project we are de- 
veloping a new course entitled “The Li- 
brary as an Adult Education Agency.” 
This course is primarily for librarians in 
the smaller towns who lack definite plans 
for organization in this field. 

We were fortunate in securing Mrs. 
Jessie W. Luther, an experienced librarian 
and instructor, to undertake the writing of 
this course. She has examined a mass of 
material, including reports and addresses 
given in A. L. A. Bulletins. 

Dean C. D. Snell, of the University of 
Wisconsin Extension Division, has decided 
that the course comprise ten assignments to 
be offered at the minimum cost of five dol- 
lars. The following is an outline of the 
topics treated in the ten assignments: 

I. Introductory Discussion 


Reading and Study Aids for the Li- 


brarian 


II. Adult Reading 
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III. Reading Courses and Reading Lists 
IV. Collecting and Reorganizing Mate- 
rials for a New Program in Adult Educa- 


"Y. Readers Advisory Service 

VI. Library Work with Groups 

VII. Alumni Education 

VIII. Radio Education and the Public 


Library 

1X. University Extension and the Public 
Library 

X. Wisconsin Libraries and Adult Edu- 
cation 


Problems and thought questions accom- 
pany each assignment. 

Throughout the course our aim is to 
emphasize the need of the librarian to re- 
direct her thinking about the whole matter 
of adult education, to reorganize library 
facilities, and in general to reshape the li- 
brary's adult education program in order 
tomeet the demands of changed and chang- 
ing conditions. 

We also emphasize that the first step on 
the part of the librarian is one of study 
and preparation, hence the emphasis on aids, 
bibliographies, and reading. Since the 
course is intended for librarians of smaller 
public libraries, the practical suggestions in 
tach assignment are made on the basis of 
what is possible in such a library. 

Ina M. Ganostap, Assistant Professor of 

Library Methods, University of Wisconsin 

Extension Division 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Workers’ Education and the 
Library 

To the Editor: 

The workers’ education movement looks 
to the library for assistance in connection 
with its fast developing program, both in 
cmnection with the workers’ schools and 
with the classes which have been formed 
locally in large cities and small communities. 
In these classes especially the students have 
ecialized needs and are eager to study 
tonomic life in terms of their own ex- 
Rrience. Local classes supplement the 
work of resident schools, such as the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
0 Industry, the Wisconsin Summer School 
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for Workers in Industry, the Southern Sum- 
mer School for Workers in Industry, and 
the New York Summer School. Workers 
from all over the country attend these 
schools and discuss current economic and 
social problems in an effort to make their 
understanding of these problems an intelli- 
gent basis for activity in their own communi- 
ties. 

In all communities an understanding of 
the workers’ experience by the library is 
necessary in order to make possible a serv- 
ice to fulfill the needs of these workers. 
Books which relate to this experience and 
which are written to interpret the curiosi- 
ties of this group of students must be 
brought together. New material in fields 
not yet covered needs to be written. New 
contacts between workers’ education groups 
and the libraries need to be established in 
many places and kept vivid through a close 
working relation between the two groups. 
The affiliated school needs the further as- 
sistance of the library—local, county, and 
state—and through its committees in many 
cities and, through the activities and interest 
of the former students of the summer 
schools, seeks such assistance in its program. 
Local committees organized to assist in find- 
ing and preparing students for the summer 
schools and to carry on local workers’ edu- 
cation projects are located in fifty to seventy- 
five communities in all parts of the United 
States. The director of the Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, who can be addressed 
at the central office at 302 East Thirty-fifth 
Street, New York City, will be glad to 
furnish to any librarian the name of the 
chairman of the local committee in his com- 
munity and the names of former students 
living in that community who may be in- 
terested in developing further contacts with 
the library. 

Eveanor G. Corr, Director, 
Affiliated Schools for Workers 


Mr. Citizen Should Know 


To the Secretary: 
In the course of my visits to several li- 
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braries during the past month, I have been 
much impressed by the extent to which they 
have taken advantage of CWA and CWES. 
There is no doubt that the A. L. A., through 
the publicity given to the opportunities at 
the last convention and afterwards, has 
been of tremendous assistance in helping 
the local libraries to find in CWA and 
CWES ways and means of keeping up their 
standards of library service. 

However, I am beginning to think that 
the thing may prove to be a boomerang if 
the librarians allow it. In other words, 
many librarians have not taken pains to 
show the public, the Board of Estimate, 
and perhaps even the Library Board, just 
what services the CWA and CWES work- 
ers are performing. Mr. Average Citizen, 
who uses the library in the evening, has no 
idea that the only reason the library 
is open in the evening is because of CWA 
aid. For all the public knows the city 
appropriation has not been cut a particle 
because the service has not been cut. It 
seems to me that librarians should be glad 
to get and should accept all the help from 
CWA and CWES that they can get, but 
that they should give the proper publicity 
to that fact. 

ArNotp Mites, Staff Member, 


Public Administration Service 


We're Looking for You! 


To Librarians: 

Do you know what is going on in your 
professional world? 

Do you know what the special activities 
are of the Section for Library Work with 
Children? 

Membership in the A. L. A. plus section 
membership keeps you posted and assured. 

Join right now and don’t cheat yourself 
out of your professional birthright! 

You need the professional standing and in- 
formation that such membership brings with 
it! 

Dues are one dollar for the section. 
Notify Louise Singley, chairman, Member- 
ship Committee, Section for Library Work 
with Children, Public Library, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, immediately. 
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Leads Number 7 Being Revised 





“Posters, Publicity Aids, and Decoratiy. 
Material,” A. L. A. publicity bulletin, Lead; 
no. 7, will be revised by Velma R. Shaffer 
assistant in charge of libraries in th 
public schools of Gary, Indiana, ang 
a member of the A. L. A. Publicity Commit. 
tee, for distribution at the Montreal confer. 
ence. 

Will anyone having up-to-date (1934) in- 
formation about sources for the following 
publicity materials which would be of value 
to librarians in connection with exhibit, bul- 
letin board, and other publicity, please send 
word to Miss Shaffer, giving cost, if any, 
and address to which application should be | 
made: 

Exhibits 

Lantern slides 


Maps 


Decorative material 


Posters—travel and other 


Reproductions of famous paintings 
Teaching aids 


School Library Reports 
Wanted 
Miss Shaffer, mentioned above, is also 


making a collection of school librarians’ 
monthly and annual reports. Outstanding 





ones which are received may be displayed 
at the Montreal conference. School libra- 
rians are invited to send copies of recent 
reports to Miss Shaffer addressed to her at 
the Horace Mann Grade and High School 


Libraries, Gary, Indiana. 
FFA 
Connecticut State Library, Hartford, 


George S. Godard, librarian, offers for 
transportation charges the following num- 
bers of the A. L. A. Bulletin: v. 3, no. 4 
July, 1909, Handbook, 1909; v. 8, nos. 14, 
Jan.-Nov., 1914; v. 9, nos. 1-6, Jan.-Nov., 
1915; v. 10, nos. 1-6, Jan.-Nov., 1916; v. 11, 
nos. 1-5, Jan.-Nov., 1917; v. 12, nos. I-4, 
Mar.-Nov., 1918; v. 13, nos. 1, 3-5, Mar. 
July-Nov., 1919; v. 14, nos. 1-6, Jan.-Nov. 
1920; v. 15, nos. I, 3, 4, Jan., May, July, 
1921; v. 24, no. 1 (pt 2), no. 12 (2 pts), 
Jan., Dec., 1930; v. 26, nos. 1-5, 6 (pt 1),7; 
9, 10, 1932. Title pages and indexes to v. 8-15. 
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School Libraries— Planning and 
Equipment 


By HENRY LESTER SMITH and FOREST RUBY NOFFSINGER 


The administration of the high school li- 


brary. Library Occurrent 9: 48-50, 
April-June, 1929. 
Discusses library room requirements for school 


libraries as given by the State Department of Public 
Instruction of Indiana in the Administrative Hand- 
book. 


Adopt library standards for schools. Amer- 
ican School Board Journal 76:97, April, 
1928. 


New standards of the American Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States for libraries of all schools. 


Architecture for libraries. American 
School Board Journal 78:44, January, 
1929. 

American Library Association’s eleven “points 
of agreement” as to essentials of a serviceable library 
building. 

The Beaver Country Day School Library. 
Helen M. Burgess. Library Journal 53: 
442-45, May 15, 1928. Illus. 

Describes the library of a private school in one 


of the suburbs of Boston. The equipment is also 
described. 


Branch city libraries in Topeka schools. 
John H. Linn. American School Board 
Journal 78: 42, 137, March, 1929. Plans, 
illus. 

The story of how Topeka met a library need by 


tablishing branch libraries in its new, and in many 
ot its old, school buildings. 


The building of fine library furniture. 
Arthur J. Horrocks. Library Journal 
§§:202-04, March 1, 1930. 


Describes the _ essentials and manufacturing of 
geod library furniture. Discusses selection of lumber, 
vaeers, and the building process. 


The care of maps and atlases in the library. 


ee 


sbevrinted from the Bulletin of the School of Educa- 


= ndiana University, Vol. IX, no. 2, March, 
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Willard P. Lewis. Library Journal 55: 
494-96, June 1, 1930. Illus. 


Describes filing equipment for maps and atlases. 


Children’s bookshelves. Katherine Way. 
Wilson Bulletin 5: 204-05, 214, Novem- 
ber, 1930. 


Gives suggestions for making shelves suitable for 
children. 


Combining the school library and the public 
library. Arthur E. Bostwick. American 
School and University, 1929-30: 283-86. 
Illus. 


_ Discusses location, size, and equipment of school 
libraries, 


Delivery desks. William Webb. Library 
Journal 55: 199-202, March 1, 1930. 


Discusses delivery desks for institutions of different 
sizes and tells of changes in the organization of the 
work which are calling for desk changes. 


Determining proper air conditions for li- 
braries. R. F. Morrison. Library 
Journal 55: 857-58, November 1, 1930. 


Tells of the effect on papers, leather, and textiles 
of air conditions. 


DeWitt Clinton High School Library. 
Harriette Arden. Library Journal 55: 
309-10, April 1, 1930. Illus. 

Gives a brief description of the library of a New 


York City high school. The enrollment of the school 
is 8,600. 


The elementary school library. William A. 
King. Scribner’s, New York, 1929. 
224p. 


Chapter III deals with housing, furniture, and 
equipment. Other sections contain valuable sugges- 
tions on planning the elementary library. 


Exhibits behind glass in library buildings. 
Louise Prouty. Library Journal 53: 651- 
54, August, 1928. 
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Describes the display cases for exhibiting in the 
Cleveland Public Library. The lighting of these is 
discussed. 

An experiment in library-study room. 
Leicester G. Green. New York State 
Education 18: 769-70, 821-23, April, 1931. 
Illus. 


Tells of the relation of the arrangement of the 
building to the use of the library-study room plan and 
suggests the arrangement of equipment. 

Fourteen points on ventilation and lighting. 

Library Journal 53:92, January 15, 1928. 


Gives fourteen rules 


for good ventilation and 
lighting. 


High school libraries in California. Faith 
E. Smith. California Quarterly of Second- 
ary Education 3: 138-44, January, 1928. 
Report of a questionnaire study involving 268 

senior high schools and 84 junior high schools. 

Comparison of California conditions with Mr. Cer- 

tain’s report as to seating capacity, size, et cetera. 

High school libraries in Illinois. Arthur 
W. Clevenger and Charles W. Odell. 
University of Illinois, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bulletin of the College 
of Education, No. 57, p. 27-30 (Univer- 
sity Bulletin, Vol. 29, no. 4), Urbana, 
September 11, 1931. 


In this division the authors deal with the character- 
istics of library quarters, discussing size, location, 
heating, lighting, and general arrangements. 


The high school libraries of Cambria 
County, Pennsylvania. George Wilson 
Utts. Master’s thesis, University of 
Pittsburgh, 1930. 


Reports a study of the housing, equipment, and use 
of these libraries. 


The high school library. William C. Giese. 
American School Board Journal 76: 74, 
159, January, 1928. 

Discussion of the library as the center of activities 
of the modern school. Physical essentials are pointed 
out. Plans are given. 

The high school library. Hannah Logasa. 
Appleton, New York, 1928. 283p. 


Chapter III deals particularly with the construc- 
tion and equipment A the library, while other parts 
of the book contain many valuable suggestions for 
one who is planning a high school library. 


Housing and equipment. 
Severance. 


Henry Ormal 
In A library primer for high 


schools, p. 11-12. Lucas Brothers, 
Columbia, Missouri, 1927. 
Describes standard shelving, tables, chairs, and 


desks. 


Housing and equipping the school library. 
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Lucile Foster Fargo. In The library anj 
the school, Chapter IX, p. 211-67. Amer. 
ican Library Association, Chicago, 1939, 


Discussion on the following topics: objectives, 
location, entrances, exits, number of rooms, dimen. 
sions, seating capacity, area, walls, built-in feat 
woodwork, floor, heating, ventilating, lighting, plumb. 
ing, decorating, equipment, workrooms, costs, ex. 
amples of excellent planning, and tables of equipment 
costs. 


Instituting high school 
Blanche Howard. 
584-85, May, 1931. 


_ Gives, among other things, some statements rela. 
tive to the type of room that should be used, 


library service. 
Wilson Bulletin 5: 


Junior high school libraries in California. 
Marjorie Fullwood, chairman. (Cal- 
ifornia Quarterly of Secondary Educa- 
tion 4: 329-34, June, 1929; also School 
library yearbook, no. 3, 1929: 65-73. 


Report of a study of fifty-seven junior high school 
libraries in California as to seating capacity, work- 
room, storeroom, et cetera. The study was conducted 
by a committee of the California School Library 
Association. 


The librarian’s ideas of library design. | 


Arthur FE. Bostwick. Architectural 

Forum 47: 507-12, December, 1927. 

Discusses provisions for expansion, staff quarters, 
and beauty and utility. 

Libraries in the accredited high schools of 
the Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools of the Southern States, p. 
27-30. George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, December, 1930. 








Survey of the equipment in school libraries in the 


southern states is reported on pages 27 to 30. Ap 
pendixes give detailed data. 


Library lighting. Angus Snead Macdonald. 
Library Journal 56: 203-10, March 1, 
1931. Illus. 

Discusses the best types of lighting, interior and 
exterior, for libraries. 
Library planning. 

Architectural Forum 47: 497-506, De- 

cember, 1927. 

Discusses size, provisions for expansion, reading 
rooms, shelving, workrooms, stacks, furniture, light: 
ing, heating, ventilation, and decoration. 
Making the high school library more use- 

ful. Nation’s Schools 5:86, May, 1930 

Suggestions by J. E. Edgerton and T. E. Osborn, 
high school supervisors of Kansas, for a better use 
of school libraries. 

The modern high school and its library. 
Andrew P. Hill. Nation’s Schools 5: 


Edward L. Tilton. | 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


25-34, March, 1930. Plans, illus. 
printed by the A. L. A., 15c.) 


A discussion of the essentials of library organiza- 

tion, planning, and e uipment. Illustrations are 
taken from different California high schools. A 
library score card is given. 


(Re- 


The modern high school and its library. 
Andrew P. Hill. Wilson Bulletin 4: 
435-41, May, 1930. 

Tells of types of libraries and discusses a number 
of construction problems. Furnishings are also 
considered. 

Notes on library planning in Denver public 
schools. Eleanor M. Witmer. Library 
Journal 53:205-10, March 1, 1928. 
Plans, illus. 

Discusses the library as a school laboratory and 
gives the floor plans of a representative high school 
library. Pictures of a number of high school 
libraries are shown. 

Physical standards for secondary school li- 
braries. Elizabeth Madison. 
Educational News 
1928. 


Discussion of a number of plans and standards 
for high school libraries. 


Sierra 
24:17-18, October, 


Planning and equipment. Effie Louise 
Power. In Library service for children, 
Chapter VII, p. 123-52. American Li- 
brary Association, Chicago, 1930; also: 
The organization and equipment of a 
children’s room. Children’s library 
yearbook, no. I, 1929: 15-21. 


Deals with children’s rooms in public libraries but 
contains many suggestions on the planning and 
equipping of school libraries. 


Planning libraries for elementary and junior 
high schools. Frank A. Childs. Amer- 
ican School Board Journal 82:64, Jan- 
uary, 1931. Plans, illus. 


Discusses trends in room arrangement and in equip- 
ment. Shows a number of libraries as illustrations. 


Planning the elementary school library. 
Willard W. Beatty. American School 
and University, 1930-31: 306-10. Plans, 
illus. 


A description of the public school building at 
ronxville, New York, which is built around the 
library as a nucleus. 

Present standards and equipment of the 
high school library. Humphrey Gambier 
Bonsfield. Junior-Senior High School 
Clearing House 4:232-36, December, 
1929, 


Discusses the development of the high school li- 
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brary movement and the equipment necessary for 

most effective use. 

A principal’s estimate of the school library. 
American School Board Journal 80: 152, 
March, 1930. 


A plea that the library be considered as an essential 
part of a complete educational system. Suggestions 
as to physical requirements and selection of books 
for the library. 
The program for elementary school library 

service. Lucile Foster Fargo. American 

Library Association, Chicago, 1930. 218p. 

Chapters V, VI, and VII give sections on housing 
and equipment for different ty of libraries. Ap- 
pendix I deals with specifications for housing and 
equipping the elementary library. 

Random notes on metal book stacks. Frank 
K. Walter. Library Journal 53: 297-300, 
April 1, 1928. 

Discusses a number of problems in connection with 


the erection of library stacks. Among these are 
safety factors, lighting, and materials. 


School libraries. In A survey of libraries in 
the United States, Vol. 3, Chapter V, p. 
271-307. American Library Association. 
Chicago, 1927. 

Report of a questionnaire study of the library 


facilities and practices of 1,107 public schools in the 
United States. 


School libraries. Edward L. Tilton. 
brary Journal 55:250-54, March 
1930. Plans. 

Discusses the following in school libraries: loca- 


tion, light areas, finishes, shelving, and bulletin 
boards. 


Li- 
15, 


The school library and its part in enriching 
the curriculum. Frank A. Childs. Na- 
tion’s Schools 7: 33-40, June, 1931. Plans, 
illus. 


Plans and illustrations of elementary school li- 
braries, 


School library planning chart. Bulletin of 
the American Library Association 25: 157, 
April, 1931. 

A chart giving suggestions concerning floor area, 


shelving footage, et cetera, for different types of 
schools. 


School library score card. Martha Wilson. 
School library yearbook, no. 2, 1928: 
59-74- 


Score card and standards designed by the Education 
Committee of the American Library Association. 
Items 48 to 59 deal with room and equipment. 


School library standards. American School 
Board Journal 80: 78, 80, February, 1930. 


Gives the standards under consideration by the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and igher 
Schools as to equipment and books. 
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School library standards. Wilson Bulletin 
3: 406-07, November, 1928. 

Sets standards for library room, furniture, shelv- 
ing, and other equipment. 

School library yearbook, no. 4. Education 
Committee of the American Library As- 
sociation. American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago, 1931. 278p. 


Contains the school library standards and department 
rulings of various states and regional standardiza- 
tion agencies. 


Modern Public 
February, 1928. 


Secondary school libraries. 
Buildings 2: 24-25, 
Illus. 


Discussion of the librar 


layout and standards rec- 
ommended by the state o 


Pennsylvania. 

Some details of school libraries in southern 
California. W. P. Childs. American 
School Board Journal 78:56, 162, Jan- 
uary, 1929. 

A report of an investigation which sought to deter- 
mine the physical characteristics of twenty-five high 
schools in southern California and to analyze the 
information collected. 

Stack lighting. O. E. Braun. 
Library Bulletin 24: 41-42, 
1928. 


Wisconsin 
February, 


Standards for high school libraries of the 
southern states. J. Henry Highsmith, 
chairman. Libraries 33: 111-12, Febru- 
ary, 1928. 

Gives standards of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
Study of high school libraries with special 

reference to Indiana. Curtis Emory 

Ambrose. Master’s thesis, Indiana Uni- 

versity. Bloomington, 1928. 95p. 

Chapter II deals with the relation of the library 
to the high school building and Chapter III with the 
equipment of the library. 

A study of the library facilities of the high 
schools of Fayette County, Pennsylvania. 
Leonard Earl Harbaugh. Master’s 
thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1930. 
Reports a study of library facilities from the 

points of view of housing and equipment, contents, 

use, personnel in charge, and financial support. 

A study of the provisions made for libraries 
in elementary schools of southern Cal- 
ifornia. William Frederick Huff. Mas- 
ter’s thesis, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, 1929. 140p.; 
abstract in Annotated index of theses and 
dissertations in education, p. 41. School 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 


of Education, University of Southern Ca. © 
ifornia, 1930. ; 


Results of a study of practices concerning | ‘ 
in twenty-eight elementary schools in southern 
fornia. Information was secured through visits ang _ 
replies to questionnaires. 


A survey of California senior high school 
libraries. Estelle D. Lake, chairman, 
California Quarterly of Secondary Edy. 
cation 4: 271-75, June, 1928; also School 
library yearbook, no. 3, 1929: 74-76. 


Report of a study of 254 high school libraries as 
to seating capacity, workroom, type of shelving, and 
separation from study halls. The study was cop 
ducted by a committee of the California School [j. 
brary Association. 


A survey of the needs and practices of the 
high school libraries in four-year high 
schools in North Dakota. Edwin Loe, 
Master’s thesis, University of North 
Dakota, 1931. 87p. 

Deals in part with the housing of high school 
libraries. States that the state law should compel all 
building plans to include adequate library faciliti 
Trends in school library organization and 

administration. M. H. Douglass. High 

School 6: 37-43, December, 1928. 

One section of this article deals with the school 
library room and its equipment. 

Use of the library in the geography work of 
the junior high school. I. N. Van Hise. 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House 6: 179-83, November, 1931. 


Discusses the library equipment necessary for 
proper junior high school work in geography. 


The value of standards for high school 
libraries. Dan H. Perdue. American 
School Board Journal 82: 136, March, 
1931. 


A discussion of high school library standards. The 
North Central Association standards are li 


Ventilating and lighting library buildings. 
Samuel H. Ranck. Architectural Forum 


December, Plans, 


47: 529-52, 
illus. 


Special provisions necessary for proper ventilation 
and light in the library are discussed. 


1927. 


Vertical file in the high school library. 
Mary R. Bacon. High School 6: 58-59, 
December, 1928. 


A well integrated public school library. 
Thomas R. Cole. American School and 
University, 1932-33: 214-16. Plans, illus. 


Describes the arrangement and equipment of the 
James Monroe Junior High School library suite in 
Seattle, Washington. 
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